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THE STORY OF KING RED AND CO. 


BY P. V. DANCKWERTS. 


I stoop at the seaward foot of the 
dunes and looked across the flat, wet 
sands to the water-line, almost half a 
mile away, where the small breakers 
caught the sunset. A few posts sloped 
crazily from the sands, and derelict 
tangles of steel lay in shallow pools. 
Beside me, debris littered the tide- 
line—baulks of timber, the whole side 
of a landing-craft, rusty pontoons, a 
sailor's cap—and farther away a 
smoothly curved steel surface showed 
above the sands: a tank-turret, per- 
haps. Beyond the dunes stood the 
gaunt and shattered seaside villas of 
La Riviére. 

The whole scene was infinitely 
desolate in the sunset; hard to 
imagine that once, out of the slow 
centuries of its existence, this empty 
stretch of beach had been one of the 
most important places in the world : 
the obsession of sleepless minds and 
the focus of gigantic plans. 

In the orders for Operation Over- 
lord this beach was referred to as 
‘King Red,’ and took its place in the 
plan as the left-hand section of ‘K’ 
sector of the Force ‘G’ area of the 
British assault. Thus rescued from 
anonymity, arbitrarily distinguished 


from those neighbouring stretches of 
featureless sand, Jig, Love, Nan, and 
so on through the alphabet, King Red 
has its place in history—history which 
burst upon it in the early morning of 
6th June 1944. 

But long before the preliminary 
bombardment began, or the invasion 
forces sailed from England, a phantom 
Battle of the Beaches was being fought 
over King Red and his neighbours— 
an invisible and inaudible battle against 
the stubbornness of nature and the 
ingenuity of the enemy. 

To land a complete army with guns, 
stores, and vehicles across an open 
beach (even supposing there are no 
human enemies lying in wait for it) is 
@ project not to be undertaken without 
forethought. A craft with a deep 
draught, grounding on a beach with 
a gentle slope, leaves one with a long 
and exhausting wade to dry land; 
unsuspected undulations of the bottom 
may mean a demoralising descent 
from knee-depth to neck-depth ; while 
anyone who has left a stranded boat 
and struggled across an estuary mud- 
flat will realise how difficult this kind 
of terrain would prove for infantry, 
let alone for tanks. 

N 
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What is required is a thorough survey 

of the beach in question, to determine 
its slope, mark out runnels and pools 
and outcrops of rock, and indicate 
which parts of the beach make good 
going for foot-soldiers, for vehicles, 
and for tanks. A survey, in fact, such 
as is never made of any beach in 
normal times; for in that domain 
between the tide-marks on an open 
beach, the interest both of hydro- 
graphers and of shore-surveyors is 
perfunctory ; and the lore of fishermen 
and bathing-machine proprietors seldom 
reaches the archives, and is difficult to 
reduce to quantitative terms. Charts 
will be consulted, of course, but the in- 
formation they contain will probably be 
unreliable, and certainly inadequate. 
Guide-books and travel-agency pictures 
may yield a few scraps of information. 
(‘‘ See, that gentleman with the handle- 
bar moustaches is fully two hundred 
yards from the water-line, and yet 
the water reaches but to the hem of 
his modest costume.) Holiday snap- 
shots may reveal a few topographical 
details as a background to picnic- 
parties ; their authors remember, per- 
haps, from far-off summers, the spots 
where the beach was too muddy for 
bathing. 
* Such crumbs of information were 
not neglected, but still the planners 
called for more detail and greater 
accuracy, so that they might forecast 
their requirements in waterproofing, 
in pontoons for bridging the water-gap, 
in beach roadways, and a hundred 
other major and minor matters. 

There were roughly four ways in 
which the beach below . high-water 
mark could be mapped under the 
eénemy’s nose, so to speak. The first 
involved sending over a party to do it, 
and was unpopular for obvious reasons : 
they would have to work in the dark ; 
they might not be very sure where 
they were ; they would be in a hurry ; 
they would be nervous; and if they 
were detected, they might give the 
show away. 

The other three ways all depended 
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on aerial photography, the technique 
of which had been brought to a 
remarkable degree of perfection during 
the preceding years. Number One 
was of little or no value in Normandy ; 
when a photograph is taken over calm, 
clear water, the bottom can be seen, 
In the shallows it looks light ; as the 
water deepens it grows darker and 
darker, until it fades into the black. 
ness of the depths. By special methods 
of photography, and by measuring 
the apparent brightness of the bottom, 
the depth at any spot can be calculated 
with uncanny accuracy ; but whoever 
heard of calm seas and clear water off § 
the Normandy coast ? 

Number Two, the brain-child of a 
Cambridge don, was of a kind to make [ 
scientists rub their dry hands together | 
and chuckle with delight. Its refine. [ 


ments led into delicious realms of FF ; 


differential equations (insoluble, of 
course), but its first approximations [ 
had already been used with success in 
the Mediterranean. It was simple 
enough, depending on the elementary 
principle that waves travel more 
slowly in shallow water than they do 
in the deep sea. Express this quanti- 
tatively as an equation, wait for a day 
with shapely onshore waves, take over- 
lapping photographs a few seconds 
apart, and there you have sufficient 
data to measure the speed of the 
waves both out at sea and in any 
particular piece of shallow water in 
which you are interested, and hence to 
calculate the depth of the latter. 
Number Three, although it lacked | 
the elegance of Number Two and was 
almost disappointingly straightforward, 
was nevertheless the one that was used 
almost exclusively in making the 
invasion maps—the maps showing the 
profiles of the beaches, the position of 
the water-line at different states of 
the tide, the grounding-points of every 
type of craft. All that was required 
was @ series of sets of photographs of 
the beaches taken at different states 
of the tide, each photograph bearing 
the date and the time at which it was 
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taken: that, and a tide-table. Each 
photograph was in effect a map bear- 
ing an accurately drawn contour-line, 
and the height of the contour could be 
found by consulting the tide-table ; 
as simple as that, but the method gave 
heights correct to within six inches. 
Thus were the planners enabled to 
say: At a certain time on a certain 
day the water-line will be here, at 
such a distance from the defences at 
the back of the beach; L.C.T.s will 
ground by the stern here, with so 
much water under their bows ; vehicles 


' will have such a distance to wade 
ater off f 


ashore, through @ maximum depth of 
so much. 
All this could be predicted with 


of D day drew inexorably closer, 


) another nerve-racking doubt obtruded 


ims of FF itself. 


On low-tide photographs of 
some of the beaches could be seen 


) dark, irregular markings. They were 


not water or rock or seaweed; they 
looked suspiciously like mud. Now 
the plan of the assault called for tanks 
to land in the first wave, straight 
from landing-craft on to the naked 
beach. There would be no time or 
opportunity to lay roadways for them ; 
if those dark patches were mud, 
many tanks would be trapped in 
them, helpless in the path of the 
rapidly rising tide, while the infantry 
would be left to storm fixed defences 
alone, without the fighting tanks to 
give them close support, without the 
flails to clear paths through the mine- 
fields, without engineer tanks to de- 
molish walls or pill-boxes. 

Geologists and geographers were 
turned to ransacking libraries, search- 
ing for every scrap of information on 
the beaches of the Normandy coast. 
Their work showed beyond doubt 


that on some of the beaches peat and 
fevery § 


clay lay close beneath the sand, and 
might be expected to outcrop here 
and there. The ancient geological 
history of the coast suggested it; 
contributions to the journals of obscure 
French provincial societies confirmed 
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it; a lawsuit of the Middle Ages 
referred to the cutting of peat on the 
beach near the village of La Riviére ; 
books on local industries agreed. 

For a time consternation reigned, 
and while more exact information was 
sought—even to the desperate ex- 
pedient of sending raiding parties over 
to collect samples of soil—experts 
found a stretch of beach in Norfolk 
which was judged to be similar to the 
more treacherous of the assault beaches. 
Thither went a wing of the —th 
Armoured Division, and harried by 
its tempestuous general, set to 
work in March 1944 to produce the 
answers. It was a chilly, desolate 
beach of flat sand, wrinkled here and 
there by bands of glistening clay or 
peat of the consistency of plasticine. 
Over these Churchills and Shermans 
were driven, sometimes floundering 
across, sometimes bellying helplessly 
as their spinning tracks scooped 
trenches in the. clay. Carpets of 
various materials, from coconut mat- 
ting to steel shuttering, were tested 
to destruction by driving tanks over 
them again and again until the mangled 
remnants were caught up and ripped 
away by the tracks. Tests were re- 
peated by waterproofed tanks wading 
in the sea, their weight half supported 
by displacement (as was Archimedes 
in his bath) so that the pressure of 
their tracks on the ground was lessened. 
Eventually a formula was found to 
make the best of a nasty job; the 
amount of sand which must overlie 
clay or peat so that a tank could 
cross it safely was determined, and a 
drill laid down for quickly testing 
large areas of beach with probes, and 
marking treacherous patches; drivers 
were trained in mud-driving—straight 
ahead, no steering and no stopping ; 
and another item was added to the 
long list of tank-mounted grotesqueries 
—the Roly-Poly. This took the place 
of the mine-clearing flail as the spear- 
head of the invasion. It consisted of 
an enormous bobbin, containing a 
long strip of ‘ carpet,’ mounted on the 
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front of the first tank to land from 
each of the leading L.C.T.s. The tank 
‘trod’ on the end of the carpet as it 
disembarked, and unrolled it as it 
crossed the beach; this made a safe 
path on which the leading tank itself 
and the rest of the L.C.T. load could 
cross soft patches. 

Concurrently with the great mud 
headache, another frightening last- 
minute problem had arisen. It had 
been foreseen for some time that one 
day the enemy might lay obstacles in 
the water off possible landing-beaches, 
to prevent landing-craft from beach- 
ing, or to sink them as they came in. 
Indeed, many ways of dealing with 
underwater obstacles had already been 
suggested, but most of them had 
serious tactical disadvantages. 

Fortunately, the Germans showed 
no signs of playing this card; the 
Organisation Todt had their hands 
full, building the heavy fortifications 
along the coast-line. Equally, there 
were on our side so many all-too-real 
problems to solve that there was no 
time to devote to hypothetical ones. 

Late in 1943, however, Field-Marshal 
Rommel took over the task of de- 
fending the coasts of Western Europe, 
and, as we now know, his first tour of 
the defences was followed by the issue 
of orders to lay obstacles on the beaches 
below high-water mark. Even if the 
landward defences were to _ suffer, 
every effort must be made to stop the 
invasion when it was still waterborne, 
to destroy it or at least delay it while 
at its most critical phase, as the lead- 
ing waves came into the fire of close- 
range weapons ashore. 

Obstacles were ready to hand; 
there was the famous Belgian anti- 
tank obstacle, known as ‘ Element C,’ 
like a section of a stout steel fence, 
eight or ten feet high; the ‘ Hedge- 
hog ’—three steel beams, about six feet 
long, bolted together at right angles 
by their centres; and the ‘ Tetra- 
hedron,’ a triangular pyramid of steel 
or concrete beams, some four feet 
high. All these could be taken ready- 
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made from the roads and fields of the 
hinterland and dumped on the beach: 
and so one day a reconnaissance plane 
came back with a photograph showing 
irregular rows of dots across the 
virgin sand, and the worst had occurred 
once again. 

As the days went by, the row} 
became longer, joined end to end, 
broadened into a belt which crep; 
gradually down the beach from the 
high-water mark. Low-flying aircraft 
brought back spectacular low-obliqu 
photographs, showing the real natun 
of those dots with point-blank clarity; 
Element C, Hedgehogs, Tetrahedra, 
stout wooden stakes, strange trestle. 
like arrangements of poles. Sometime} 
the field of the camera showed s 
labour-party surprised at work, cower} 
ing behind the obstacles. 

Each new photographic sortie showed 7 
more obstacles as the Field-Marshal 
ramped up and down the Channéd 
coast, galvanising the defenders ; event- 
ually, every one of the assault beaches 
was obstructed, many of them as far 
down as the half-tide line. In England 
the crescendo of preparation struck a 
yet shriller note; it was unthinkable 
that such a minor change in the situs- 
tion should imperil the whole opers- 
tion ; but what was to be done about © 
it ? Needless to say, suggestions were 
forthcoming in profusion ; even Down- 
ing Street vouchsafed a few. What 
about torpedoes ? What about depth- 
charges dropped from landing-craft! 
What about sending in rocket-firing 
Typhoons at low tide to smash up 
the obstacles? What about that i- 
genious American device known as the 
Reddy Fox? Each suggestion, how- 
ever bizarre, had to be given the 
benefit of a full-scale demonstration 
before a contingent of brass and 
scarlet ; and since, as will be appreci- [ 


_ated by anyone who has been wu: ff 


fortunate enough to stage one, al 
experiment in the presence of such a 
audience is foredoomed to failure, the 
thunder-clouds merely grew darker. 

A number of Naval teams, some- 
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what pompously known as Landing- 
Craft Obstruction Clearance Units, 
were already in existence; they were 
trained in the use of self-contained 
underwater breathing apparatus, and 
the demolition of obstacles with ex- 


| plosives. A series of trials showed, 


however, that it would not be feasible 
to spearhead the assault by clearing 
submerged obstacles before H hour. 
The L.C.0.C.U.s would be fearfully 
vulnerable, for one thing; and work- 
ing submerged was likely to prove 
impracticably slow. They could be 
used to destroy obstacles out of water 
by working dryshod, or to clear sub- 
merged obstacles at leisure after the 
assault, but not to clear a path to the 
beach for the leading waves of craft. 
The most sporting and robustious 
series of trials, which did a good deal 


) to cheer people up in these anxious 


times, was the ramming of obstacles 
by L.C.T.s. It was a fine sight to see 
an L.C.T., dragging half the ocean 
with it as it entered shallow water, 
charging an apparently impassable 
barrier of Element C, checking slightly 
as it met the obstruction, and then 
riding irresistibly over it; for, to 
everyone’s surprise, the method worked, 
and once again the simplest attack 
proved the most effective. 

The problem of the underwater 
obstacles was not yet solved, however ; 
one day the latest sortie of low-oblique 
photographs showed a fresh feature— 
one in every five or six of a belt of 
wooden stakes carried a sinister, un- 
familiar cylinder lashed to its top. 
Mines—the obvious development which 
would multiply enormously the effec- 
tiveness of the obstacles; but what 
sort of mine? How large was the 
charge, and what was the firing- 
mechanism ? 

The answer to those questions was 
given unequivocally by one of the 
most elegant and successful little 
operations of the war. One night in 
April two Sappers found themselves 
on @ French beach, at the foot of a 
certain stake which had previously 
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been picked out from a reconnaissance 
photograph—a stake with one of the 
menacing cylinders attached to it. 
As they stood beneath it, the beam 
of a searchlight swung across the 
beach; they froze motionless, but 
noted in the glare that there was 
indeed something fixed there, above 
their heads. When darkness fell once 
more, the officer mounted on the 
sergeant’s shoulders. His fingers iden- 
tified a log of wood lashed to the 
seaward side of the stake, and on top 
of it an ordinary ‘Teller’ anti-tank 
mine. He was just making sure that 
it had the normal pressure-plate and 
fuse-cover, when he slipped from the 
sergeant’s shoulders and was left 
hanging, his entire weight supported 
by the pressure-plate of the mine. 
Fortunately, as he remarked in his 
report: ‘‘ It does not appear that the 
normal firing-pressure of the mine 
has been reduced for its present 
employment.” 

Now that one knew what to look 
for, re-examination of the photographs 
showed that a great many of the 
obstacles had Teller mines attached 
to them. A Teller mine has enough 
explosive in it—ten pounds or so—to 
blow off the track of a heavy tank ; 
it was available in quantity, easily 
waterproofed, and was the obvious 
thing to use. But once again, as in 
larger matters, the fatal continental 
outlook of the German appeared ; 
the Navy, which had been rash enough 
to condemn the invasion of England 
in 1940 as impracticable, was naturally 
not consulted on the question of anti- 
invasion defences; that was handled 
by the Army, which had proved to its 
own satisfaction that a Teller mine 
would sink a ‘ British landing-barge’ 
in two minutes. The trials, no doubt, 
were carried out on river barges; and 
what army engineer could be expected 
to have heard of double-bottoms or 
watertight compartments ? 

More critical trials, carried out on 
this side of the channel with a genuine 
L.C.T., showed that Rommel’s newest 
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idea was not a war-winner, although 
it certainly added another element 
of unpleasantness to the prospects 
of the leading waves of landing- 
craft. Ram the mines while they 
were yet clear of the water, and they 
exploded with a tremendous report, 
but blew only a small hole in the 
ramp of the craft. When submerged, 
they made less noise, but the hole 
they made was six or eight feet square 
and came right up through the deck 
into the tank-hold; jagged petals of 
steel sprouted upwards, and one could 
look straight down into the sea. 
Even so, only one or two watertight 
compartments were flooded ; the craft 
still floated, and with luck her load of 
vehicles should be able to disembark 
without difficulty. 

Apart from these upstart last- 
minute problems, no account of the 
operation would be complete without 
mention of that grandfather of prob- 
lems, which had been racking brains 
since Dieppe at least—the great sea- 
wall worry. 

The Organisation Todt had been 
for many months engaged in building 
stout concrete walls, or improving the 
sea-walls where these already existed, 
along the backs of such stretches of 
beach as seemed suitable for a landing. 
These walls, up to ten feet high and 
of massive thickness, were designed 
primarily to stop tanks leaving the 
beaches ; they would also have proved 
@ serious obstacle to infantry ; for they 
usually overhung at the top and were 
festooned with barbed wire and en- 
filaded by fire from each end of the 
beach. 

The problem was to breach an 
obstacle of this type at the beginning 
of the assault, while the enemy de- 
fences ashore were still active, and 
covering the beaches with fire. Fertile 
minds pondered the problem and pro- 
duced the Gremlin, the Goat, Ardeer 
Aggie, the Carrot, the Rascal, and 
others, each of which had its vogue 
and its protagonists, but eventually 
gave way in its turn to a new favourite. 





There was also the Engineer Tank or 
A.V.R.E., which was a modified tank 
carrying some sappers and a lot of 
explosives ; two A.V.R.E.s approached 
the wall, their crews baled out, and, 
working together in the comparative 
shelter of their hulls, placed enough 
explosive against the wall in the 
course of five minutes to blow a 
twenty-foot gap; a time-fuse was lit, 
and the sappers scrambled back into 
their A.V.R.E.s, which backed off and 
waited for the bang. There were 
possibilities of failure in such a scheme, 
but its greatest virtue lay in its sim. | 
plicity and in the flexibility of the 
human element. 

In marked contrast was the 
A.V.R.E.’s colourful rival, the Great} 
Panjandrum. This was a creation of 
more than oriental splendour, claiming | 
for many months a devout band of 
followers, who submitted to its vagaries time 
with undimmed fidelity. Consisting 
essentially of an enormous catherine optim 
wheel propelled by a multitude off strati 
tangentially arranged five-inch rockets,—} from 
the Panjandrum was indeed calculated >} moun 
to strike terror into the heart of thef} neare 
enemy. Snorting fire in all directions, made 
it was to be launched from the deckf A sh 
of an L.C.T.; emerging with wm-f but ¢ 
diminished fury from the intervening § this \ 
sea, it would roll with ever-increasing const 
speed up the beach to fling itself > was 
against the sea-wall, where its ex- Panj: 
plosive core would detonate with} the I 
frightful violence. With oriental per- f he re 
versity, however, the potentate would senti 
condescend only to the faithful; let know 
an unbeliever be present, and th} enem 
consequences were alarming. us!” 

The outcome of the first desecration F © Th 
should have been a warning to thef were 
impious ; it was a magnificent display | _ by tl 
of wayward power. The Panjandrum out 
was to do a trial run along the sands. f __ peril 
The spectators assembled along the) first 
shingle bank, the rockets were lit, and 
with a noise like the tearing of sail- H | 
cloth the device began to roll. Before craft 
it had gone far, however, it encountered F_ tide, 
an inequality in the ground, keeled 
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over, and lay roaring with apparent 
impotence on its side. But not for 
long; after @ moment, rockets began 
to rip loose from the framework one 
by one, and to zip about the beach in 
a deadly, purposeful manner, skimming 
along a couple of feet off the ground 
like minor devils with fiery tails. 
Each of the spectators had the horrify- 
ing impression that one of the rockets 
was after him, personally. They 
melted away like snow in spring, and 
only the inevitable dog was left 
yapping hysterically at the wreck, 
until a fresh eruption of rockets drove 
it away, yelping and tail-fallen. 

Nothing daunted, the devotees 
launched a second; after running a 
little it wheeled sharply, turned its 
back on the spectators and plunged 
into the sea. 

It should have been obvious by this 
time that the Panjandrum was im- 
placable, but his impresarios, ever 
optimistic, arranged one more demon- 
stration. The monster was launched 
from an L.C.T., reached the beach, 
mounted the slope, and then, as it 
neared the spectators, veered and 
made unmistakably towards them. 
A shooting-stick and an A.D.C. being 
but poor defence against an attack of 
this weight, several senior officers were 
constrained to run for their lives. It 
was & moving sight, but it finished the 
Panjandrum, who now sleeps deep in 
the File of Abandoned Projects. May 
he rest well, his epitaph, to echo the 
sentiments of the Duke: “I don’t 
know what he’d have done to the 
enemy, but by God, sir, he frightened 
us!” 

’ Those last few months before D day 
were something of a bad dream, but 
by the Day a plan had been hammered 
out to take the assault across the 
perilous region stretching from the 
first underwater obstacles to the back 
of the beach. It was decided to time 
H hour so that the first waves of 
craft should touch down, on a rising 
tide, while the lowest of the obstacles 
were still out of water. The first 
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craft to touch down would be the 
L.C.T.s carrying breaching teams, con- 
sisting of tanks fitted with rolls of 
mud-carpet, with flails for breaching 
minefields, with fascines for dropping 
into ditches and craters, or with 
bridges which could be used for cross- 
ing sea-walls or streams alike. Some 
carried normal guns, some the Petard 
—a mortar firing a heavy demolition 
charge. In the same L.C.T.s travelled 
parties of sappers equipped with fold- 
ing boats, explosives, and towing- 
tackle, while minor landing-craft, also 
touching down at H hour, carried the 
Naval L.C.0O.C.U. demolition teams. 
The sappers and the L.C.O.C.U.s 
between them were to clear lanes 
through the obstacles, working dry- 
shod and racing the tide up the beach ; 
other parties would quickly probe the 
sand for soft spots, and mark out safe 
lanes for traffic. 

The sea-wall problem did not arise 
in an acute form, in spite of all the 
worries it had provided in the early 
days of planning. Most of the beaches 
chosen for the assault had not had 
walls built behind them by the date 
of the invasion ; one stretch of beach 
was backed by a civilian sea-wall, and 
here it was planned to use the tank- 
borne bridges. 

Such was the plan, which accounted 
for every ace in the pack ; but Nature 
played the joker. As everyone knows, 
the assault was postponed for twenty- 
four hours on account of bad weather 
and strong onshore winds. When the 
decision was finally taken to carry the 
operation through, the wind and sea 
were still much heavier than the worst 
conditions that had been reckoned 
with in the planning ; even worse, the 
north-east winds had piled the waters 
of the Channel into the Normandy 
gulf, and the carefully reckoned tables 
of tidal heights and times were all 
adrift. Calculations had indeed been 
made on the effect of weather con- 
ditions on tidal heights. It was 
shown that this effect would be small 
in any reasonable weather—but unfor- 
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tunately the weather on D day was 
not reasonable; it was worse than 
the ‘worst case’ covered by the 
calculations. Consequently, the tide 
at H hour appears to have been fully 
two feet above its expected level. 
All the months of work which had 
been put into the calculation of pre- 
cisely that factor were, as far as the 
assault was concerned, wasted; the 
first waves of craft, touching down at 
H hour (rather late at some places 
because of the weather), found that 
the seaward lines of obstacles were 
already in the water. The heavy seas 
and the uninterrupted arrival of craft 
made it impossible for the L.C.0.C.U.s, 
working in the water, to clear them, 
and there they remained while the 
invasion drove through them. Many 
L.C.T.s exploded the mines attached 
to the obstacles; some, holed in the 
engine-room, were rendered helpless, 
but the majority, as had been foreseen, 
were able to return to English ports 
without assistance. All were able to 
discharge their loads of vehicles. The 
minor craft fared less well; many 
became total losses, and their troops 
had to swim and wade ashore through 
the breaking seas. Some of them 
were drowned, but the majority reached 
the beach and took their weapons 
with them. 

As the tide began to fall again, 
later in the morning of D day, the 
obstacles were dealt with as they 
emerged from the sea; mostly they 
were dragged away bodily by bull- 
dozers. By the afternoon of D+1 the 
beaches were virtually clear, and the 
enormous amount of labour which the 
Germans had expended in obstructing 
them had proved in vain. It is 
ironical, too, to remember the con- 
sternation which had been caused on 
our side of the Channel, the improvisa- 
tion, the changes of plan; in the 
event, the assault proceeded almost as 
though the presence of the obstacles had 
never been discovered, and succeeded 
almost as though they had never been 
erected. Of all the experiments and 
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; ;, , beaches 
plans, the fruit lay in the instruction B tanks, 


given at the briefing of the L.C1.F hile x 
skippers: “If you can see no cley } Disable 


lane through the obstacles, get up f) to here 
to maximum speed and ram them,” fF) and no 
They did. tell of ¢ 

Diverse and obscure were the fate i On 1 


of those first strange vehicles which }) iho ti 
landed from the leading L.C.T.s on to F) width 
beaches as empty and expectant a |) chance 
an unwritten page of history. As ))‘ pad’ 
soon as they rolled down the ramp) no adv 
into the ugly sea, the “ fell clutch off present 
circumstance” began to distinguish }) enemy, 
the historic occasion from the glib}¥to the 
rehearsal. Roly-Polies were washed |) sitting 
away by the sea, or put out of action Pi for ma 
by enemy fire; A.V.R.E. tanks carry. | this, a 
ing fascines or bridges had thes} ¥now tl 
shot away; at least one tank wal} Jhe? 
run down by an L.C.T. Farther wf prostre 
the beach those long-foreseen patches | bomba 
of peat and clay took their toll, and|¥ an air 
their victims were drowned by the |} empla 
rapidly rising tide. However, the for his 
majority of the vehicles reached the |7 targets 
back of the beach, where their job his cor 
was to make exits to the lateral roads; 

here again, events moved less elegantly | 

than the plan, and most of the planned 
exits were never completed, owing to | 
such accidents as the mining or bogging | 
of flails, the disablement of fascines F 
and bridges, and various other of the 
misfortunes of war and shortcomings | 
of mechanical vehicles. But one way [ 
and another, the infantry, who were |~ 
coming ashore fast by now, got} 
through, with enough tanks to give | 
them some support, and proceeded | 
with their tasks in the immediate 
hinterland. 

On the beach the follow-up waves 
were landing men and vehicles at 8 
relentless rate; owing to the uw 
expected height of the tide, the strip | 
of sand between the water’s edye and 
the wire, minefields or sea-wall at the 
back of the beaches was in most places 
becoming uncomfortably narrow, and | 
this doubled the confusion and con: | 
gestion due to the lack of exits. | 
Troops in craft coming in to the ) 
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peaches saw them black with men, 


ructions F} tanks, guns, lorries, unable to move, 
L.C1, while more and more waded ashore. 
0 clear § pisabled landing-craft were broached- 
get up to here and there among the obstacles, 
them.” F) and now and again an explosion would 
tell of another mine set off. 
16 fate }) On the other hand, the height of 
| Which F)the tide reduced considerably the 
S On tf width to be crossed, and hence the 
fant a [i chance of vehicles bogging on the 
y- As§)‘bad’ beaches; and the enemy took 


ram 


8 fino advantage of the admirable target 


utch off} presented by the congestion. The 
inguish}¥enemy, in fact, failed notably to rise 
1€ glib} }to the occasion; for he had been 
washed |} sitting behind a seaward-pointing gun 
action 
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roads; ‘ 
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P\for many dreary months, waiting for 
this, and this alone, to happen, and 
now that it had happened, where was 
‘he? He was deafened, dazed, and 
prostrated by the violence of the final 

bombardment; caught crouching in 
'}an air-raid shelter because a concrete 
‘emplacement had not yet been built 
for his gun; or left with no visible 
Htargets, and all communications with 
his command-post cut. Either he was 
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dead or wounded or buried, or else he 
was a citizen of the U.S.S.R., with 
little enthusiasm for his task. Who- 
ever he was, he was shocked and 
frightened to see tanks on the beaches 
and beyond them almost as soon as 
the alarm was given—he had been 
assured this could not happen. All 
things considered, it is not surprising 
that British casualties on the beaches 
were hearteningly light, or that resolute 
last-round stands in pill-boxes and 
strong-points were rare. 

And so the noise of fighting faded 
over the fields ; the A.V.R.E.s rumbled 
off to join inland battles; as the tide 
fell, obstacles were cleared away, 
drowned vehicles were pulled out of 
peaty patches, and roadways laid ; 
exits were made from the beaches, as 
broad and safe as arterial roads; 
landing-craft were patched up and 
towed off; ‘Q’ came into its own, 
and the almost humdrum routine of 
beach maintenance began. The battle 
of the beaches was over, and King Red 
became a mere stretch of sand once 
more. 
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Ir seems that those of us who own 
coverts and were looking forward to 
seeing the orderly rows of white coops 
full of young pheasants are again 
doomed to disappointment, and now 
it may be a matter of years before we 
are able to watch the growing birds 
feeding in a main ride, and, later in 
the year, participate in that best of 
all inland shooting, a high rise over 
the roof of the woods. And what an 
exhilarating sight that can be! phea- 
sants soaring up through the branches, 
crossing and swerving above the oaks 
and flying down and across the wind, 
while a wintry sun lights up their 
glorious plumage. 

Wild-bred birds are still with us in 
varying numbers; for few creatures 
have a better idea of looking after 
No. 1, despite the increase in all 
their enemies, trousered and other- 
wise, during the keeperless war years : 
but they are chancy customers, here 
today and gone tomorrow, according 
to their natural food supply. 

So, for this year at least, it looks 
as if the ‘ first time through’ on most 
shoots, my own included, will be 
almost the last, except for pot-hunting 
expeditions. Not that I am averse to 
walking round the outsides on a sunny 
winter’s morning, with a couple of 
spaniels for companions and a crust 
of bread and cheese and an onion in 
my pocket. Rather the reverse; for 
one feels a sense of freedom on such 
occasions, clear of all cut-and-dried 
plans, the vagaries of guns and beaters, 
and those long-drawn-out lunches that 
used to give the fidgets to any keen 
youngster who cared nothing for the 
dictum of ‘“‘ after dinner, rest awhile.” 
You may be drawing Sussex shaws or 
out on rough Dorset hillsides covered 
in gorse and brambles, but sooner or 
later will come that well-known whim- 
per, a bustle and a clatter among the 
undergrowth, and a cock bird is up 
and making for the next county at a 
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pace which only a wild one could 
contrive. Easy chances, maybe, but f 
you do not think overmuch on such 
things when bent on filling a pot, 
like any primitive man, and in thes 
days of very short commons they arm 
certainly not to be sneezed at. 

So it would appear that when § 
November draws to a close and only 
enough partridges remain for stock 
purposes, it may be that only those 
who care for wild-fowling will get 
any more sport ; and fowling, however 
attractive, is apt to extract heavy ¢ 
penalties from its older devotees who | 
indulge too freely in the delights of 
lying out on wet saltings, or hiding up 
along muddy creeks for flighting geese 
and duck. 

The contrast between covert shoot- [ 
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ing and fowling is so great that I am } 











tempted to touch on a personal note; 
to cease pondering on what might 
happen, given certain conditions, and 
to describe what actually occurred [ 
during twelve hours of a December 
far down the years, when no day was ff 
too long where shooting was concerned. 

































We had gone out for a last look at 
the weather, part of the ritual before 
every shooting day, to find hard frost 
and a high wind from the N.E., s0 
that a weatherwise parent had pre- 
dicted a gale and snow with it. This 
would normally have been of minor 
account, barring blizzards, but we 
were to shoot Upper Stock Riddens 
and The Long Valley for the first 
time that season. Both were coverts 
holding plenty of birds and giving 













tall rises, but with wind and snow in 4 
their faces many birds were bound to F 






break back, being without the incen- 
tive of flying home to distant woods, 
for they were reared close at hand. 
This would be a welcome change for 








beaters’ guns, no doubt, who seldom fF 
get such chances, but most upsetting f 






to the plans of keen keepers. 
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The day began as one would have 
it, the sun rising in a clear sky, cheer- 
fulness on every face, and cock pheas- 
ants strolling across the lawn as we 
It was pleasant, 


guns, to watch smartly handled and 
eager horses swing round the curve of 
the drive before exchanging greetings 
with proven friends, and to see the 
scamperings of the excited dogs ere 
they came to heel as we moved off 
for the first beat ; a common enough 


we took our leisure without rush or fuss, 
and before crippling taxation, following 
on the landslide in agricultural values, 
emptied many a home like mine. 

The beaters had gone ahead, and 
as we took our stands outside Collier’s 
Wood the whistle was blown. I had 
drawn No. 1, an outside position 
with which I was well content; for I 


' am made happier when the first 


chances of the day are easy ones, and 
this stand usually provided them. 
Were they ? Not today, at any rate ; 
for many of the birds spotted the 
guns in the valley, and, being mainly 


' wild, had curled back high over my 





_ shot accordingly. 
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setting & shooting came almost as easily as 
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corner of the wood in @ savage sweep 
on set wings. Luckily for me, they 
were going with the swing of the gun, 
not against it, so that a fair number 
came to earth with that heavy thud 


which we all like to hear. 


The Home Wood, with its island 
stand, came next, and the gun who 
had that particular stand usually got 
plenty of chaff as well as shooting ; for 
most people couldn’t abide it, and 
We could see no 
valid reason for this dislike, and had 
the wood been shot in reverse the 
guns must have stood in the farmyard 
and round the stables, so the stand 


| Temained with its unaccustomed sur- 


ea ee 


roundings of water instead of terra 
firma. Today, however, there was 
neither any chipping nor bad marks- 
manship; for the occupant was the 
late W. G. Grace, to whom most 
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any type of bowler. Nor was he one 
that took kindly to leg-pulling. An 
old and valued friend who laboured 
mightily to improve the family batting, 
but with scant success, I’m afraid, he 
met us on much more level terms 
during the winter months. 

The lake made an excellent water- 
test for visiting labradors and the like, 
but some men who had visions of 
owning field-trial winners were forced 
to change their opinions when their 
favourites met its spring-fed coldness 
and depth. Someone in a punt did 
the bulk of the retrieving, and ‘ The 
Doctor’ kept him busier than most. 

The remainder of the morning was 
spent in slowly pushing the birds up- 
hill through small woods and inter- 
vening coppices until they were safely 
among the thick undergrowth of 
Upper Stock Riddens; not an easy 
manceuvre against a rising wind, but 
the shepherding was duly accom- 
plished, thanks to a well-trained set 
of beaters that included the village 
‘bobby,’ our postman, and a sporting 
publican who preferred beating to 
beer-pulling. The guns stood back, 
lining the fields on either side and only 
moving forward on the raising of a 
flag. We were there to deal with 
wild birds and others that preferred to 
“gang their ain gait”? and the duck 
circling up from the brook and the 
ponds in the woods, as well as the odd 
covey flushed from the ‘ springs’ and 
the rarer ‘cock. Naturally, in a 
country of this sort, where most sorts 
of game were plentiful, some queer 
doubles sometimes came to hand; 
among others I remember were those 
of a teal and a ‘ woodie,’ and a hare 
with a jack-snipe, while my only 
right and left at woodcock was made 
hereabouts while waiting for the bitch 
to collect a runner. And when all was 
safely gathered in and the key turned 
in the lock by the placing of stick- 
tapping stops we went to lunch in the 
head keeper’s cottage. 

Shooting lunches and their ‘shop’ 
do not vary greatly wherever the 
venue may be, but today an awkward 
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problem had arisen, and we had to 
decide whether to man a second line 
of guns in front of that long, narrow- 
faced covert, as usual, or double- 
bank those on the leeward side; for 
the prophecy of snow and a gale had 
now become an unpleasing fact. The 
keepers were consulted, and favoured 
the latter. 

There were hardly enough guns for 
this, so Sandy, our head man, was told 
to bring his bundook along. Like 
most of his confréres from over the 
Border he was an extremely useful 
shot and a rare companion to have 
alongside while waiting for the old 
greys to flight; for he had many a 
good yarn to tell of happenings ‘ on 
the hill,’ of royals and golden eagles, 
of caper and blackcock ; stories that 
to one youngster, at least, were more 
entrancing than, say, Homer’s ‘ Iliad.’ 

Hardly had the beaters started to 
rattle their sticks when two cocks and 
@ hen rose, gained height over the 
oaks, and went forward, while I 
watched with interest to see if they 
would drift to loo’ard and give ‘ W. G.’ 
or the next gun a chance. Neither 
raised his gun, and a rattle of firing 
from the far end of the wood showed 
that they and others that followed on 
were going right. A rousing shout, 
“Mark ’cock!” and the bird swept 
out between the boles, only to be 
whisked away over my head, so that 
the shots that followed its tail were 
more in the nature of a salute than 
anything else. For now the gale was 
roaring through the bare branches, 
little whorls of powdery snow came 
and went over the frozen ground, and 
then, of all things, the wind backed 
to the N.W., blowing straight across 
the beaters’ faces. 

Sandy threw his right-hand men 
well forward in an endeavour to keep 
the pheasants flying up the length of 
the wood, but all to no purpose. 
Birds were rising continuously now, 
but there was very little shooting ; 
for they could only be glimpsed for a 
second overhead before they were lost 
in a smother of snow. That was the 
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end, of course, with only the first half 
of the wood beaten and the beg — 
covert untouched ; for the birds wer 
being blown clean off the shoot, neve Ff 
to return, as was proved later ; for the 
keeper found himself short of well over 
a hundred at subsequent feeds, of which | 
only twenty brace were in the bag. [| 

Leaving my disgruntled seniors in [ 
the cottage to regain their cheerful. 
ness and circulation with the aid of [ 
the usual restoratives, I legged it for | 
home to get into warmer clothing; | 
for, however disastrous the weather | 
had been for covert shooting, it was} 
ideal for fowling, and I did not mean 
to lose such a rare opportunity. 

As I passed rapidly through the f ‘ 
house I asked for some grub and a F 
flask to be put into the canvas bag, | 
and ordered the dog-cart to be at the 
door in ten minutes’ time ; for I wanted | 
to be in my hide on the salts befor | 
the evening flight began, and inj 
weather like this it might well b 
earlier than usual. There was just a) 
chance, too, that the grey geese might 
fly out lower against this wind, and | 
the snow might induce some duck to} 
stay on the saltings instead of carrying | 
on to the woods to feed on acorns. 

A dog-cart is hardly the vehicle! 7 
should choose nowadays to drive thre | 
miles into the face of really han 
weather; and I see by a footnote in 
the game diary that I was horribly 
cold, so it must have been a pig of af 
journey, even behind ‘ Jennie,’ a cob F 
with a fine turn of speed. She took fF 
even less time to get back to her oats, [ 
T’ll warrant. 4 

The tide was an old man—on thf 
point of going out, and so the creeks | 
and rough herbage were full of duck} 
and waders that had come in for food 
and shelter. Never, before or sinc) 
have I seen such a concourse there; | 
stints, ox-birds, whimbrel, and a doze. 
other varieties, besides many kinds o | 
duck, while trips of widgeon and brent F 
were flying along the edge of the tide, | 
waiting for their feeding grounds ; 
be uncovered. : 

The first shot caught a curlew feed | 
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ing round a bend in the creek where 
I meant to go to ground among the 
timbers of a derelict boat, and it put 
up every bird for miles; for as the 
nearest rose its neighbours lifted in 
sympathy. It was an incredible sight, 
even to one used to seeing a number 
of fowl daily. Large herds of curlew, 
whimbrel, and ‘ yelpers,’ all exceed- 
ingly vociferous, swung over the sea- 
wall and back along the shore-line, 
and immense flocks of dunlin flashed 
like newly minted coins as they rose 
and fell in their aerial evolutions. 
From that moment I had some of the 
prettiest shooting imaginable. The 
old eight-bore was no sort of gun for 
ordinary mud-plumping, but it hit 
very hard at extreme range, just 
right for tough geese, and with that 
vast congregation I was able to pick 
my targets and to keep old Jess, the 
labrador, busy. 

The wind grew keener, and I colder 
and more than a little hungry, so the 
bag was explored for the kind of food 
which today is no more seen, and the 
flask unscrewed. No. That is just 
where you are wrong; for no good 
fowler puts neat whisky down his 
throat until his job is finished. It 
goes into his boots, and in a few 
seconds a warm glow creeps up from 
frozen toes to the spine, and remains. 
Drink good and hearty after your 
vigil, but every faculty must be on the 
stretch when you are waiting for geese. 

They had been feeding on the 
wheat-fields for a week or more and 
now should be on their way out at 
dusk to roost on the mudflats. But 
with geese there is no hard-and-fast 
rule. The snow was certainly thinning, 
but the gaggles might wait until the 
moon rose or even stay put until 
dawn. I once had the luck to see 
them thus, by the aid of night-glasses 
under a full moon. All were asleep, 
heads tucked in, bar one, and it only 
needed the slight movement made 
when shifting the binoculars to catch 
those keen eyes, and within seconds 
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they were a-wing in a very threnody 
of sound—another unforgettable ex- 
perience, as most are that are con- 
nected with wild geese. 

As it was quite on the cards that 
other gunners might be out that night, 
to take advantage of the only brand 
of weather which reduces the long 
odds against the fowler, I shifted my 
quarters back to the sea-wall; for 
any shooting would put the birds well 
out of shot by the time they got to 
me. I was hardly snug before I picked 
up the long thin lines rising and 
falling as the skeins oared their way 
across the fresh marshes, and my 
excitement can be imagined when it 
was realised that they were heading 
my way and coming out low, very low 
for such wary customers. The heavy 
gale and a day-long battering must have 
diminished their customary caution. 

I was very fond of that old weapon, 
but a gun weighing fourteen pounds 
needs a lot of swinging to be in tune 
with a fast-flying bird, so the leader 
went scot-free and an unfortunate 
behind got that heavy charge of B.B., 
falling stone dead on the far side of 
the wall. The rest rose like teal at 
the shot, but the second barrel dropped 
another after one wing had suddenly 
lifted over his head. A few skeins 
veered away from the danger, but 
another heavy squall gave me further 
chances, and by the end of the flight 
five of those grand birds had been 
gathered and laid at my feet. In her 
way I think the bitch was as pleased 
as her master. There must have 
been nearly three hundred geese flying 
within two hundred yards of my 
hide, and had I only been armed with 
@ walking-stick I’d still maintain that 
I have yet to see a finer sight. 

That was the finale. It had been 
@ full day and the walk home across 
the marshes and their slippery plank 
bridges had yet to come, so as I took 
‘one for the road’ the cup was lifted 
in honour of the old greys. Skoal to 
the grey geese. 
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In 1806 a curious pedigree, marked 
by its brevity, was entered on the 
Baronetage Roll at the Herald’s 
College. It was headed “ Louis of 
Paris”’ and contained the statement 
that ‘“‘John Louis, father of Sir 
Thomas, Ist Baronet, left Paris of 
which city he was a native in 1727, 
being then about twelve years old.” 
The said John Louis was something 
of a mystery, and for reasons of his 
own elected to remain one. It is to 
be presumed that he successfully 
weathered any alien restrictions in 
force; for in 1747, on the occasion 
of his marriage to a lady of the name 
of Elizabeth Atkinson, he is described 
as a native of the city of Exeter. 
The union appears to have been 
‘more productive of mouths to feed 
than the wherewithal to feed them, 


and John Louis, “who played the 


> 


violin exquisitely,” had eventually 
to set up as a dancing master. It 
was no doubt filial affection which 
prompted the Ist Baronet to incor- 
porate a violin in his coat of arms. 

Of John Louis’s antecedents it is 
recorded on good authority that 
he was closely connected with the 
House of Bourbon, more so than that 
-august line found it convenient to 
admit. It was rumoured indeed that 
the eldest son of Louis XIV., who 
died before his father and was no 
Joseph, could have thrown light on 
John Louis’s parentage. An incident 
which occurred when John Louis was 
on a visit to the Tuileries with his 
daughters, lends some colour to this 
suggestion. Looking at a piece of 
tapestry in the salon, he said, “I 
was sitting on my mother’s knee 
when she worked that.’’ This appears 
to have been the only occasion on 
which his enthusiasm outran his dis- 
cretion. With whom or on whose 


initiative he left Paris cannot bf 
ascertained, but there is no reason | 
to believe that Louis Quinzo, th: f 
reigning monarch, placed any impedi. | 
ment in the way of his departure. 

From this shadowy background — 
emerges the figure of Sir Thoma | 
Louis, Bart., Rear-Admiral of the > 
White, who appears to have received 
less than his due in the scanty references | 
made to him by naval biographer, | 
His great-grandson, with a proper} 
pride in his ancestor, sought to make | 
good this deficit when he read a paper | 
to the Devonshire Association a few | 
years ago. He said, “I think it wil [7 
be readily agreed that a naval officer [7 
who was born in Exeter, fought under |” 
Keppel at Ushant, with Rodney at f 
St Vincent, under 
Nile, was Governor of Rome and 
forced the Dardanelles, is not w.- 
worthy of record in the annals of the F 
Devonshire Association.” It may be — 
that the shade of Nelson, his greatest 
friend, whose life he virtually saved 
at the battle of the Nile, prompted § 
the members to adopt the resolution 
with enthusiasm. Nelson and Lous 
had much in common: they wer 
born in the same year, went to sea f 
in the same year, fought together 
through many years, and died within f 
two years of each other. Louis wa | 
promoted to flag rank in 1804, and 


in 1806 was created a baronet for fF 


his services at St Domingo. Hef 


died while still on service at Alex: [ 


andria, and was buried at Malta 
alongside another old friend, Sir Ralph 
Abercromby, in 1807. i 

In December 1770 the Fly,- sloop | 
of war, was lying close inshore i F 
the somewhat insalubrious waters of F 
Plymouth Dock. A prolonged sojoum F 
in port with its attendant expenss 
and small chance of prize-money ha F 
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not conduced to raising the cash 
Captain 
Graham, the Fly’s commander, there- 


' fore found it not incompatible with his 
' fnancial and other arrangements to 
oblige his friend, John Louis, “ who 
' had been vastly civil” ; 


he had 
consequently agreed to ship the latter’s 
son, Thomas, aged twelve, as a mid- 


i. shipman, which was easy, as the boy 


received 
ferences 


raphers, } 


' had completed a two-years’ course 
' at Gosport Naval Academy. 
| did Thomas, son of John, enter on 


Thus 


what for him was to be an eventful 
though comparatively short career. 


) The “ youngster” proved to be very 
J amenable to discipline aboard the 
' Fly, and was even able to please 
\ that bugbear of “ youngsters,” the 
' First Lieutenant. 


By virtue of being 


listed as @ midshipman instead of 
» the usual Ist-class volunteer, he escaped 
' the gunroom and was given a berth 
| on the orlop-deck with the Master’s 
» Mate. From this individual young 
» Louis received a thorough grounding 
) in all the duties appertaining to a 


*— “youngster,” which appear to have 


solution 
1 Louis 
iy were 
to sea 
ogether 
. within 
uis was 


» He 


,- sloop 
ore iD 


' been of a varied description. 
_ records that ‘‘ attending to the hause ” 
became very wearisome, but fetching 
' and carrying for the First Lieutenant 


Louis 


was more so. Cleanliness in the galley 


| appears to have been recommended, 


but not necessarily put into practice ; 


' for Louis makes a note, “it pleases 
' me but little when I put spit-boxes 
in the galley for the smokers, to be 
' bid to swab the flooring.” The train- 
~— _ ing aboard the Fly, savouring more of 

» and F 


net for F not prolonged so far as Louis was 


' concerned; for in 1771 he was trans- 
b Alex: 


Malta 
- Ralph | 


domestic economy than the sea, was 


ferred to a sea-going frigate, the 
Southampton, commanded by Captain 
Macbride. 


Captain Graham dealt not un- 


| §8enerously with his pupil and gave 
| him a very laudatory report to hand 
ters of F to his new captain. In it Captain 
sojourn F- 


ey had : in all his labours, even though they 


Graham said, “Mr Louis is willing 
and eager and shows great diligence 
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be of a menial kind.” The captain 
presumably had in mind Louis’s efforts 
in the arrangement of spittoons and 
swabbing floors. Captain Macbride 
was apparently impressed by this 
extolment of all the virtues of his 
new midshipman ; for Louis was pro- 
moted from ‘‘ youngster ”’ to “ oldster ” 
before his time, which gave him addi- 
tional status, including extra pay 
and an allowance of grog. Such 
preferential treatment might have 
turned the head of a less balanced 
young gentleman in his ‘teens, but 
not so Louis, who perhaps was some- 
thing of a prig at this stage of his 
existence. He kept a journal punc- 
tiliously and says, “it was rare to 
be an ‘ oldster,’ I trust I shall be a 
good one; I will save a guinea every 
month for Pére against another brother 
or sister which may come; the grog 
turns my stomach, so I barter it to 
my hammock-man for washing.” 
Young Louis had a nice perception 
of his father’s-capabilities of produc- 
tion and those of his hammock-man 
for consumption. 

Early in 1772 the Southampton 
was cruising off the coast of Zealand. 
There was some speculation on the 
reason for their being in Danish waters. 
The only explanation was given by 
the Master’s Mate, who, being a 
person of importance, presumably had 
inside information; he confided to 
Louis that there was a “ tidy rumpus 
over a female” taking place in Den- 
mark. The Master’s Mate, within 
his limits, had made a_tolerably 
accurate appreciation of the situation. 
The female was, in fact, Matilda, 
who had the misfortune to be the 
Queen of the half-witted Christian 
VII. She also happened to be the 
sister of George III. of England ; hence 
the reason for the presence of a 
British frigate. Matilda was possibly 
indiscreet in her friendship with Count 
Struenzee, her supposed lover, and 
the Queen Dowager, who was an 
intriguer of the first order, entrapped 
the unfortunate queen into a con- 
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fession of criminality to save Struenzee’s a young lieutenant of twenty, anq 
life. The Dowager Queen brought off was bitterly disappointed in his fipg, 
a double coup; for Struenzee was baptism of fire, would probably not 
beheaded and Matilda sentenced to have received such tolerant treatment 
imprisonment for life in the castle of if his personal opinion of his superion 
Zell. The Southampton was com- had come to light. Writing in his 
missioned to convey Matilda from private journal after the engagement | 
Elsinore to Stadt, presumably as a he says: “Would that our Captain 
fraternal gesture on the part of (Macbride) had command this day, > 
George III. to an erring sister. Louis and we should have trounced th} 
was on boat duty when the queen French; but our Admirals who an} 
embarked at Elsinore in February, no seamen, fell out, and so let the E 
and conducted her to the Southampton, Frenchman, d’Orvilliers, do likewise,} 
where he assisted her up the gangway. into Brest; if he come out, may the 
He was apparently gratified at being Bienfaisant have him under her guns,” 
permitted to attend a Royal lady in In 1779 the North Administration | 
distress ; for he says, ‘Her Majesty was in a pitiable state of flux, but) 
was very polite but very sorrowful, the First Lord of the Admiralty, Sir} 
I would that I had seen more of her, Edward Hawke, who was a sailor off 
but she spent the rest of the time some distinction and had suffered} 
below in company with her women.” from political-made commanders like | 
In the six years following this Keppel, thought it high time tof) 
regal episode in Louis’s career, pro- alter the tune of naval incompetence. 
motion was sticky, and it was not Gibraltar was Sir Edward’s particular 
until 1778 that he was quit of the headache. He accordingly sent a 
breed that, according to an authority “round robin” to all post-captains 
of the time, “thought of nothing but to “search out and promote im- 
gormandising and were so greedy mediately any such officers who might 
that though God might turn their be deemed worthy.” In Captain 
hearts, the very devil could not Macbride’s judgment, Louis came into 
turn their stomachs.” In this year this category, and, having long wished 
Louis was promoted Lieutenant in to “put a flea in the ear” of his 
the Bienfaisant, 64 guns, commanded First Lieutenant, that officer was 
by his former friend and tutor, Captain disrated and Louis appointed in his 
Macbride. In 1778 political expediency stead. An arbitrary decision, no 
evidently superseded naval efficiency, doubt, but post-captains in 1779, 
otherwise Augustus, Viscount Keppel, prodded by Admiralty, were no 
would surely not have been given  respecters of persons. It was in 4 
command of the Channel Fleet. It spirit of high adventure, therefor, 
was Louis’s misfortune to serve in that Louis presented his captain with 
his first major operation under this a deciphered message, ordering him 
inefficient commander in the abortive to join Admiral Rodney’s squadron 
engagement which took place off immediately on a mission of the 
Ushant on the 27th July, when the utmost importance, which was, of 
British squadron came up against a course, the attempted relief of Gib: F 
French one of about the same strength. altar. There was some good hunting f 
The recriminations which ensued on the passage out which produced J 
between Keppel and Sir Hugh Palliser, a respectable packet of prize-money. f 
his second in command, did not The quarry was a valuable Spanish f 
redound to the credit of either, but convoy bound from St Sebastian to fF 
Keppel saved his face through the Cadiz, which after a chase of three [ 
medium of a conveniently arranged hours was captured intact off Finis- 
court martial. Louis, who was only terre. The honours of the day 
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undoubtedly rested with the Bien- 
faisant ; for she captured the 64-gun 
Spanish ship, Guipuscoana, with the 
commander of the convoy on board. 
All very satisfactory, but Rodney 
was after bigger game, and found 
it on 16th January 1780 off St 
Vincent, when that enterprising Spanish 
Admiral, Don Juan de Langara, and 
the greater part of his fleet fell into 
his bag. It was on this occasion that 
Louis made his mark. The Spanish 
70-gun ship, St Domingo, was in close 
action with the Bienfaisant, whose 
gunners had planted a red-hot shot 
in the former’s powder magazine. The 
St Domingo was ablaze from stem to 
stern and was drifting towards the 
Bienfaisant. There was a howling 
gale blowing which fanned the flames, 
but gave the Bienfaisant way. Louis, 
who had never misused his top-men, 
found them game, and with their 
help manceuvred the ship into safer 
waters. The St Domingo blew up 
and disintegrated; as she did so, 
the Bienfaisant found herself alongside 
de Langara’s flagship, the Pheniz, 
of 80 guns. “ Well done, Louis,” 
said Macbride, “ but you’ve left us 
devilish little sea-room, and she’s 
heavily metalled—what the devil! 
stand by for boarders!” roared Mac- 
bride. A judicious precaution on the 
part of the captain, but superfluous ; 
the only boarder was Admiral de 
Langara. The Phenix had struck, 
and small wonder; for, though she 
still looked formidable, she had been 
completely disabled and below decks, 
according to Louis, “there was a 
Louis 
was appointed Prize-Master of this 
floating charnel-house, and was ordered 
to select a party of seamen from the 
Bienfaisant and take his prize to 
Gibraltar; a tricky operation which 
through its successful accomplishment 
earned for Louis the approbation of 
Rodney and a promise of accelerated 
promotion. 

Rodney, who was always ready to 
give a leg up to a promising youngster, 
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was as good as his word and wrote 
personally to Louis on his promotion 
to commander early in the next 
year: “My dear young Sir, your 
quality of seamanship in removing 
the Bienfaisant from a_ distressing 
situation and the laudable manner 
in which you conveyed the stricken 
Spaniard to port have much pleased 
me; pray accept my felicitations on 
becoming Master of the Mackworth.” 
Louis was naturally delighted at 
receiving such high praise from an 
Admiral whom all ranks held in 
esteem, and also at obtaining an 
independent command, though the 
Mackworth, an armed merchantman 
with bulging, portless sides was no 
ornament in any fleet. The Admiralty 
were under no illusions about this 
and were only awaiting a convenient 
opportunity to relegate her to a 
backwater where she could be useful 
if not ornamental. The result was 
that early in 1782 Louis found himself 
in Sligo Bay holding the distasteful 
appointment of Regulating Captain 
in the impress service. His job was 
to collect and sort out some five 
thousand men whom the Irish Govern- 
ment as a patriotic gesture had ear- 
marked as being likely to make more 
suitable seamen in His Majesty’s 
ships than citizens of Ireland. Louis 
gives vent to his feelings in his journal : 
“TI had as lief hoist the Jolly Roger 
on the mizzen, for I get a pretty 
rabble aboard; may God help the 
captain who has any for a crew.” 
This uncongenial occupation did not 
last many months ; for in the following 
year Louis, at twenty-five, was pro- 
moted to post rank. This rapid 
advancement had its disadvantages ; 
for it entailed a long period on half-pay, 
though there were compensations. 
Louis writes: “It would have been 
@ weary time had it not allowed me 
to form the two greatest friendships 
of my life, the one being my dear 
wife, Jacquetta (Belfield), and the 
other a true comrade, Horatio Nelson.” 

When war broke out again in 1793 
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Louis was appointed to command 
the Cumberland, then lying in Torbay. 
Louis, who had married into a Devon- 
shire family and was living at Paignton, 
was able to combine duty with domestic 
felicity by manning the Cumberland 
with volunteer seamen from the neigh- 
bourhood. ‘“‘ It pleased me mightily,” 
he says, “to ship willing men instead 
of pressed knaves.” He was obviously 
not forgetful of his invocation to the 
Deity at Sligo. Louis now came 
under the eye of Lord Howe, who 
thought that Louis and his picked 
crew were too good for the semi- 
obsolete Cumberland. In the next 
year, therefore, Louis was appointed 
to the new 74-gun ship, Minotaur, 
and the ‘ Paignton Chronicle ’ records 
that “‘his crew followed him like so 
many Devon ewes.” Louis received 
warm commendation from Lord Howe 
when on the “ glorious Ist of June” 
1794 the Minotaur compelled the 
French ship, La Vengeur, to strike, 
which almost immediately went down 
with all her crew, whereby Howe’s 
cycle of victory was rounded off. 
During the next two years Louis 
was in charge of convoys to and from 
the West Indies, a duty which 
apparently did not appeal to him; 
for he says, “‘ this fetching and carry- 
ing for Jamaica rum merchants and 
the like savours overmuch of the 
shopkeeper.” Towards the end of 
1796, however, his trading operations 
ceased and the Minotaur joined Admiral 
Colpoys’s squadron off Gibraltar. This 
was an excellent arrangement from 
Louis’s point of view; for it enabled 
him to see a lot of Nelson, who was 
then commodore on board La Minerve. 
Long and intimate talks used to take 
place between the commodore and 
captain, and it is to be presumed that 
Nelson, having a fair notion that he 
would shortly become Rear-Admiral 
of the Blue, made plans in advance 
to secure, as soon as opportunity 
offered, a first-class team of captains, 
later to become “ the band of brothers 
of the Nile.” The Minotaur formed 
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part of the Channel Fleet under Lord 
Bridport when the mutinies at Spit- 
head and the Nore occurred. Louis 
has little to say about this distasteful 
episode, but from the few notes 
available there is no doubt that 
Louis and his picked crew of the 
Minotaur were a forceful adjunct to 
the moral persuasion practised by 
Lord Howe and Lord Bridport in 
the suppression of the mutinies. The 
only comment made by Louis is of 
regret for an old chief finding himself 
in trouble. He says, “I fear me, 
Admiral Colpoys in the London was 
over zealous when his marines opened 
fire on some misguided seamen and 
killed some; methinks he may be 
embarrassed.”’ This was putting things 
rather mildly, since Admiral Colpoys’s 
embarrassment was of a severe order, 
entailing deprivation of command and 
imprisonment. 

In June 1798 Nelson’s long-term 
planning aboard La Minerve bore 
fruit when his small independent 
squadron in the Mediterranean was 
reinforced by one under Troubridge 
and Louis. The vultures were gather- 
ing for the feast of the Nile. Louis 
was exceedingly pleased: “I have 
now,” he says, “at long last the 
great honour and joy of being under 
the direct command of an Admiral 
whose name is dreaded throughout 
the shores of the Mediterranean Sea. 
I trust that I may serve him well.” 
The wish was fulfilled with interest 
on the Ist August when Louis in 
the Minotaur forged ahead of the 
Vanguard and put paid to the account 
of the Aquilon, her most dangerous 
opponent. Nelson, in spite of his 
painful head wound, expressed his 
gratitude to Louis in no uncertain 
terms in the cockpit of the Vanguard: 
“IT can assure you, my dear Louis, 
that had it not been for your noble 
support I should have been obliged 
to haul out of the line. I shall never 
forget your generous conduct till 
my dying day.” A promise which 
was faithfully kept, even though 
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perhaps figure of speech when made ; 
for Nelson, despite his surgeon’s assur- 
ances, was convinced his day was 
nearly come. Louis’s native city was 
also not ungrateful; for at a special 
meeting of the Exeter City Council, 
held on the Ist June 1799, “It was 
resolved that the Freedom of the 
City be presented to Captain Thomas 
Louis of H.M. Ship Minotaur, a 
Native of this City, for his gallant 
behaviour under Lord Nelson in the 
late Engagement off the Nile with 
the French Fleet.” 

In 1799 Louis accompanied Nelson 
to Sicily and Naples on a colourful 
adventure which led to Louis finding 
himself an upholder of the temporal 
power of the Pope, and himself a 
temporary Governor of the Eternal 
City, a post which it may safely be 
said has never been held before or 
since by @ post-captain of the Navy. 
Nelson’s immediate strategic objective 
was Naples. The kingdom of Naples 
under Bourbon rule had not been 
much more helpful to the British 
Government in their efforts against a 
common enemy than was the House 
of Savoy under Mussolini’s dictation. 
The French Republican intruders, how- 
ever, like the German Nazis a century 
and a half later, had become a positive 
nuisance, and their expulsion was 
desirable. Nelson instructed Louis 
to make the eviction order effective, 
and the guns of the Minotaur, aided 
by a covering fire from the fleet, 
forced the Republican gunners man- 
ning the coastal batteries of Gaeta 
to cease fire and hoist the white flag. 
. Louis, who received the capitulation 
of the fortress, had a slight difference 
of opinion with the Republican Com- 
mander over a matter of horses and 
munitions, and when making his 
report to Nelson said that with this 
exception the Commander acted like 
& gentleman and not a Frenchman. 
Nelson, who “could not abide the 
smell of a frog,” answered him more 
in sorrow than in anger: “I am sorry, 
Louis, you entered into any alterca- 
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tion; there is no way to deal with a 
Frenchman but to knock him down; 
to be civil to him is only to make 
him laugh at you.” Presumably the 
Admiral and Louis in the excitement 
of the moment had forgotten or 
ignored the ancestry of John Louis. 
It was sufficient for Louis that he 
had unlocked the door of the strategic 
and, incidentally, domestic objective 
of his chief. It was now June, and 
in the latter half of this month Louis 
had a spell of leave ashore and “ kept 
an eye on the Minotaur through his 
glass” from his pleasant lodgings 
overlooking the Bay. During his stay 
in Naples he appears to have passed 
the time of day very agreeably on 
various occasions at the Embassy, 
where “Sir William Hamilton keeps 
a well-found table and very proper 
company.” Whether the Ambassador’s 
wife was included in the latter category 
is not stated, but possibly not, owing 
to her other preoccupations which 
took precedence. There was one sad 
blot on the landscape in Louis’s eyes, 
the unjustifiable execution of the 
Neapolitan Admiral, Caraccioli, who 
was hanged from the masthead of 
his own ship and his body thrown 
into the sea. The order for the 
execution emanated from Nelson, the 
only act of injustice ever imputed to 
him, but it was more than hinted 
that the prompter was Emma, Lady 
Hamilton. Louis was far too loyal 
to say a word in disparagement of 
his chief, but the episode was extremely 
distasteful to him, the more so as he 
himself had received Caraccioli’s sur- 
render on the mutual understanding 
that he would be treated as a prisoner 
of war as distinct from a war criminal, 
which he was not. 

At the beginning of September a 
round table conference between Nelson, 
Troubridge, and Louis took place 
aboard the Culloden, which with other 
units of the fleet was cruising off 
the coast between Naples and Civita 
Vecchia. There was an urgent message 
from the Vatican authorities to be 
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considered. The Russians, true to 
form, had under Marshal Suvarow 
sprung a surprise on their enemies 
and friends by staging an extremely 
successful offensive in the North of 
Italy which forced the French General 
MacDonald to evacuate Rome, from 
which the Papal Government had also 
made a hasty exit. The ecclesiastical 
underlings in charge were quite unable 
to cope with the disorderly rabble 
which was let loose, and asked Nelson 
for assistance, who was not slow 
to accept the invitation. The only 
obstacle was the aggressive demeanour 
of the Republican Commander at 
Civita Vecchia, and Louis, who had 
successfully dealt with this type of 
individual at Gaeta, was despatched 
with a small squadron to Civita 
Vecchia with orders “to enter into 
no altercation but to offer the same 
terms as had been granted at Gaeta.” 
Louis’s comment on this operation 
was terse: “I was not minded to 
have another reproach from the 
Admiral, so the affair was not over 
difficult.” There was necessarily some 
delay in arranging transport, and it 
was not until the latter part of the 
month that details were finally settled. 
Nelson was in high spirits and had 
determined on a spectacular entry 
into Rome, an idea which originated 
from a curious incident at the 
Hamilton’s house in Naples. A cer- 
tain Father M‘Cormick, an Irish Fran- 
ciscan, called to congratulate Nelson 
on his victory at the Nile and 
made the curious remark: “ What 
you have done is great, but you will 
do a greater thing, you will take Rome 
with your ships.” Nelson was much 
tickled when relating the story, and 
said: ‘“‘I have it, Louis, you shall 
lead a force of seamen up the Tiber 
like the Vikings of old so the Friar’s 
prophecy shall come about.” The 
operation was duly carried out, and 
Louis was rowed up the Tiber in his 
barge, followed by a flotilla carrying 
blue-jackets. On arrival in Rome 
he took up residence in the castle at 
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He was, in fact, installed as Governo | od 
of Rome. His tenure of office was » taking 
successful that the Papal authoritig Lord 
presented him on leaving with af to C 
marble statue of Venus, which Louis | shoul 
to the day of his death regarded P agree 
as @ genuine antique. The Church |) iat 
however, was not giving away much i i , 
of value even to a Governor of Rome, f) gair 
and the statue was actually a somewhat [> jum 
flimsy example of the Canova school, | aqua 
Nelson was highly delighted with the | Nige 





whole affair; in fact, so moved was | 
he that for some time he could not | 
let the subject alone. Writing t | 
Pius VII. a year later, he says: 
“* Although I do not believe the Father 
had the gift of prophecy, yet his guess 
was so extraordinary and has turned 
out so exactly that I could not on my 
conscience avoid telling your Holiness 
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Louis was much distressed when, inf 
in the spring of 1800, Nelson returned |) git 
to England while he himself in the pr 
Minotaur was sent up the coast to f ju 
join the fleet blockading Genoa, which F of 
capitulated from starvation on Sth Pg 
June. Louis had no opinion of the H 
Austrian Army, which was by way S 
of collaborating with us on land, and b 
thought the siege a waste of time and t! 
material. Writing after Napoleon t! 
had soundly thrashed the Austrians ( 


at Marengo on 14th June, he says: 
“We emptied the bellies of the 
Genoese and our shot lockers too, 
all meseems to little purpose save to 
let those beggarly Hapsburgers make 
peace with Bonaparte.” So far as 
Louis was concerned, however, it 
was a case of peace where there is 
no peace; for in July he joined 
Lord Keith’s operational fleet in the 
Mediterranean. 

At that time Malta, held by the 
French, was as much a focal point 
for the activities of the Royal Navy 
as it proved to be for those of Hitler’s 
bombers not so long ago. French 
blockade-runners with stores for Malta 
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taking in stores at Barcelona, and 
Lord Keith, ‘“‘ with his compliments 
to Captain Louis, desired that he 
should see to it in the manner most 
agreeable to himself that these plaguey 
pirateers should inconvenience him 
no further.’ Louis, who had a 
flair for selecting the right material, 
human and other, organised a disposal 
squad under Captain Hellyer of the 
Niger and his own First Lieutenant, 
Schomberg. The operation was carried 
out in the ships’ boats of the Minotaur 
and Niger with the utmost gallantry 
by Hellyer and Schomberg and resulted 
in the complete elimination of further 
annoyance to Lord Keith. The Com- 
mander-in-Chief was highly delighted 
at the success of the enterprise and 
in reporting it to the Admiralty said : 
“JT have now the satisfaction of 
informing your Lordships that this 
difficult service to which I have 
previously referred has been very 
judiciously arranged by Captain Louis 
of the Minotaur and most gallantly 
and successfully executed by Captain 
Hellyer of the Niger, and Lieutenant 
Schomberg of the Minotaur, in the 
boats of their ships. I have no doubt 
their Lordships will justly appreciate 
the merit of Captain Louis and the 
Officers by whom this gallant and 
enterprising service has been per- 
formed.” 

The Lords Commissioners of the 
Admiralty at that period, and possibly 
in others, were slow to admit the merit 


‘of any officer provided he satisfied 


their immediate requirements in the 
state into which he had been called. 
Lord Keith, however, who was quick 
to recognise merit and was conversant 
with Admiralty methods, informed 
their Lordships: ‘It is highly desir- 
able that I should have the services 
of Captain Louis, since I can conceive 
of no more fitting person to be at 
hand in the enterprise I have in mind 
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when Malta is ours.” The capitulation 
of Malta in September forestalled any 
Admiralty procrastination, and Lord 
Keith retained the services of Louis, 
with beneficial results to himself in 
the operations which followed. It 
was Louis in the Minotaur who led 
the van in the landing in Aboukir 
Bay on 8th March 1801, and of whom 
his great friend, Sir Ralph Aber- 
cromby, said: “‘ Once only and never 
again shall I see a work so ably 
performed.” Thus in a sense did Sir 
Ralph foretell his own tragic death 
on the 21st at Alexandria. 

Louis was promoted Rear-Admiral 
in April 1804, and in March of the 
following year rejoined Nelson off 
Toulon, where he hoisted his flag in 
the Canopus, which continued to be 
his flagship. She was formerly the 
Franklin, and was captured from the 
French at the Nile. It was from 
this ship he took his motto, “In 
Canopo ut ad Canopum,” which duly 
took its place under the violin in the 
coat of arms granted on his being 
made a Baronet. Louis took part 
with Nelson in the chase of the French 
and Spanish fleets to the West Indies 
and back, and in October was with 
the fleet off Cadiz. It was here that 
he met with the greatest disappoint- 
ment of his life, by missing Trafalgar. 
Nelson, much against his will, was 
forced to send Louis with the Canopus 
and a detachment of six ships to take 
in water and provisions at Gibraltar. 
The night before he left he dined with 
Nelson on board the Victory, and on 
taking leave of him said: “‘ You are 
sending us away, my Lord; the enemy 
will come out and we shall have no 
share in the battle.” Nelson replied: 
““My dear Louis, I have no other 
manner of keeping my fleet complete 
in provisions and water than by 
sending it in detachments to Gibraltar. 
The enemy will come out and we shall 
fight them, but there will be time for 
you to get back first. I look upon 
Canopus as my right hand, and I 
send you first to ensure your being 
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here to help beat them.” Louis had 
the last word: “It may be as you 
say, my Lord, but I fear me time is 
against me.” It was; for on the 21st 
Villeneuve came out and Louis had 
not returned. 

Louis was acutely distressed at 
Nelson’s death and also at not having 
been with him in his last action. 
Writing shortly afterwards to Lord 
Barham on the subject of his son’s 
promotion, which had been promised 
by Nelson, he says: “The loss of my 
much-beloved friend and greatly-to- 
be lamented Commander-in-Chief and 
the severe feelings I have experienced 
since, in not sharing the action of 
the 2Ist October after following up 
the enemy upon all occasions with 
him and closely blockading them 
until His Lordship arrived off Cadiz, 
when I was detached with six sail 
of the line to provision, water, and 
protect the frigates with specie on 
board and convoy bound to Malta 
clear of the Carthagena squadron, 
have fallen exceeding heavy on me. 
His loss, I fear, will fall equally 
heavy on his country.” 

On returning from the Mediterranean 
in November 1805, Louis fell in with 
Sir John Duckworth, who joined him 
in another chase of the French Fleet 
to. the West Indies, and ran it to 
ground off St Domingo on the 6th 
February 1806. The engagement was 
decisive, and in less than two hours 
five French ships of the line were 
either sunk or captured. Louis ad- 
ministered the coup-de-grdéce and 
received warm commendation from 
Duckworth: “The action was hot 
and at times very grave ; I am thankful 
Admiral Louis was at hand in time 
to complete the victory by the destruc- 
tion of the Alexander, which had been 
our heaviest enemy.” St Domingo, 
though not recorded as one of the 
great battles of the world, was a 
perfect example of the British Navy 
at its best, and brought a baronetcy 
to Louis. The City of London in 
1806, as in 1946, was not unmindful 
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of deserving commanders, and at 
Meeting of the Court of Common 
Council held on the 27th March jt 
was resolved: “That the Freedom 
of the City and Swords of Honour 
be presented to Vice-Admiral Sir 
John Duckworth, Rear-Admiral Louis, 
and Rear-Admiral Cockrane as 4 
mark of the good opinion this City 
entertains of their skill and bravery 
in the action with the French Fleet 
off St Domingo on the 6th February 
last, when in less than two hours 
every line-of-battleship of the enemy 
was destroyed, adding one proof to 
the many already existing of the 
decided superiority of the British 
Navy.” 

Louis made many friends and few 
enemies. He was, however, like Sir 
John Orde, not on the best of terms 
with Lord St Vincent, but, unlike 
Sir John Orde, he kept his mouth 
shut concerning any differences of 
opinion which took place between 
himself and that somewhat irascible 
veteran. St Vincent was not prone 
to vent his grievances in public, but 
he was not, if it suited his purpose, 
above giving an unfriendly dig in 
private. For reasons best known to 
himself he had one at Louis. In 
May 1806 Louis was selected to 
relieve Rear-Admiral Stirling in com- 


mand of the Cape Station, and the 


question was referred to St Vincent, 
who had then assumed command of 
the Channel Fleet. Writing in June to 
Admiral Markham, he said: ‘‘ George 
Murray is the Flag Officer of all 
others I should wish to succeed Rear- 
Admiral Stirling; I have many and 
insuperable objections to Rear-Admiral 
Louis. more of a private than a public 
nature.” The poisoned shaft went 
home, and Louis did not receive the 
appointment. 

Towards the close of 1806 Louis 
was sent with a small squadron to 
the mouth of the Dardanelles to 
examine the defences with the object 
of forcing the passage of the Straits 
and thereby compel the Turks to a 
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relinquishment of the French and 
adoption of the Russian and English 
alliance. Louis took his squadron 
up the Straits to Nagara, the farthest 
point of the Narrows. Ho went on 
alone in the Canopus, and reached 
Constantinople on the 28th November. 
Here he embarked the Russian Am- 
bassador, returned to Nagara, and 
with the rest of his squadron repassed 
the Straits and arrived off Tenedos 
on Ist February 1807. The way was 
thus cleared for Sir John Duckworth’s 
enterprise, which took place on 15th 
February. Duckworth effected a junc- 
tion with Louis off Tenedos, when 
the combined squadrons consisted of 
eight ship of the line, two frigates and 
two bomb ships, and on the morning 
of the 15th they entered the Straits. 
When they were passing the first 
batteries the Turks opened a desultory 
fire on the ships, to which Louis says 
“we did not deign to make reply.” 
Things livened up a little later, and 
Louis goes on to say: “‘ When we 
reached the Castles of Europe and 
Asia, where the Straits are but a 
mile broad, a tremendous cannonade 
assailed us from both sides and 
enormous balls of about eight hundred 
pounds weight began to pass through 
the rigging. We did not suffer this 
long, the upper carronades of the 
Canopus made great havoc of the 
Turk embattlements, which made their 
cannoniers desist. We then attacked 
and burnt the line-of-battleship bear- 
ing the flag of the Captain Pasha as 
well as four frigates besides. We 
then set our course straight ahead 
and cast anchor off the Isle of Princes.” 
Sir John Duckworth forced the Divan 
in Constantinople to come to terms, 
but political imbecility and delay 
allowed the Turks to reorganise the 
defences, and it was decided to 
abandon the enterprise. The result, 
as. is well known, was an extremely 
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rough passage for | Duckworth’s 
squadron on its return journey 
through the Straits with a loss of 
two hundred and fifty men. 

The sands were running out. On 
his return from the Dardanelles, Louis 
was left in command of the naval 
force before Alexandria, and whilst 
on this station was suddenly taken ill 
on the 16th May 1807. He was only 
fifty when he died on the following 
day, a year and a half after Nelson. 
Owing to the exigencies of the Service 
he was unable to receive the Freedom 
of the City of London or the Sword 
of Honour, and the Court of Common 
Council made a gracious gesture by 
presenting the sword to his eldest 
son, who was already following hard 
in his father’s footsteps. At a Meeting 
of the Council held on the 6th May 
1808 it was resolved: “That the 
Sword be presented to Sir John 
Louis, Bart., Post-Captain in H.M. 
Service and son of the late Sir Thomas 
Louis, as a mark of the esteem this 
Court entertained of the meritorious 
services of his gallant father, and 
which they have no doubt will be 
emulated and handed down to posterity 
by him.” 

The trust of the City of London 
was not misplaced, and posterity in 
the shape of the officers and ratings 
of the Royal Navy of today have 
seen to it that the traditions of the 
first Louis of Paris and his like have 
been maintained. Perhaps, on 8th 
June 1946, Louis and his chief were 
present in phantom shape to watch a 
body of seamen, led by the band of 
the Royal Marines, swing through 
Admiralty Arch, and, if so, they surely 
would not have been ashamed. 
Perhaps even the shade of old John 
Louis, the forefather of many seamen 
to come, was somewhere among 
the band, twanging his violin in 
sheer joy. 
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I. FOR FISH AND MEN. 


BY L. O'TOOLE. 


Ir was a day of burning, complete 
calm. Our aircraft carrier had spent 
most of the forenoon legging along 
fit to burst her boilers, but she had 
failed to find enough wind to fly 
her machines. Now at 1430 she was 
lying stopped, two miles to the north- 
east of Ailsa Craig. We hung about 
obediently, a cable’s length astern, 
not inclined to wonder much about 
our immediate future. 

We were not entirely alone in this ; 
for ten miles to the northward lay 
another escort carrier, also whistling 
for a wind. She was attended by 
M.L. 053, a chummy ship of ours, 
who was similarly engaged on crash 
boat duties with the Naval Air Arm. 

The scene was by no means static, 
however. Swarms of sea-birds were 
fishing from the nearby Craig. Yellow- 
headed gannets, circling at a great 
height and then diving vertically into 
the sea, were gone with a plop that 
could be heard a quarter of a mile 
away. Watching these ocean-going 
** dive-bombers ” at work one found 
it easy to understand why the navy 
had adopted them as a symbol of 
gluttony. At intervals little fleets 
of tubby, white-fronted auks and 
puffins would go bobbing and scurry- 
ing past the ship. They were under 
no apparent leadership, and yet went 
busily about, moved by some common 
purpose. 

It was all idyllic, but into this 
peace there came the cares of a work- 
aday world. The. coxswain arrived 
on the bridge. “ Beg pardon, sir,” 
he said. ‘Can you tell me if we'll 
be going to Ardrossan tonight ?” 
The coxswain was, among other things, 
the ship’s caterer, and had the un- 


enviable job of keeping our supply 
of victuals equal to our voracious 
demands. But I algo knew that he 
was something of a gigolo, and probably 
had other interests in Ardrossan. 

“Impossible to say, coxswain,” I 
replied. ‘“‘It depends entirely on the 
carrier’s programme. Why do you 
want to know?” 

** Well, sir, it’s like this. As we've 
been away from base three days 
we’re getting low on fresh provisions. 
There'll only be corned beef for 
supper tonight and a pot mess of 
M. and V. for dinner tomorrow.” 

At the mention of that hackneyed 
stand-by my feeling of well-being 
began to evaporate. Who could face 
with equanimity tinned meat and 
vegetable during the one heat wave 
of the year ? But before the coxswain 
it was necessary that one should 
accept such a blow with fortitude. 
It was for this that we received 
“‘hard-lying money.” 

“That can’t be helped, coxswain. 
However, if the carrier finishes in 
reasonable time we might be able to 
get into Lamlash for stores.” 

The coxswain was horrified. ‘ Not 
Lamlash, sir! We can hardly get a 
thing there. We can’t eat mountain 
goat, sir.” 

At this obvious exaggeration I knew 
for certain that the coxswain had other 
irons to heat at Ardrossan. Doubt- 
less they were holding one of those 
curious festivals known as a “ Fish 
Dance” that night. But further 
conversation was interrupted by 4 
loud blaring from the carrier’s loud- 
hailer. 

“Hello, M.L. Hello, 
you hear me?” 


M.L. Can 
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This direct but one-sided method 
of communication was used on such 
occasions, and we waved our assent. 
The voice boomed on: “‘ There seems 
no likelihood of wind this afternoon, 
' so I intend anchoring in Brodick 
| Bay until it is dark enough for night 
» deck-landings. You may proceed 
) there now.” 
| Another wave from us in reply. 

That settled the problem of where 
' we should spend our night, and the 
coxswain vanished down the mess- 
deck hatch with a very sour expression. 

I took a quick look at the chart, 
rang down for the engines, and within 
three minutes swung on to our course 
of N.N.E. for the distant coast of 
Arran. We shortly passed through 
a scattered fleet of small Loch Fyne 
fishing-boats. Normally we saw them 
heaving and rolling in the short steep 
seas that are to be found at the 
entrance of the Clyde, but today they 
had perfect conditions. They swept 
sedately along, their brown varnished 
hulls gleaming in the sunlight. Over 
and around them there was a constant 
flutter of white wings. Had we been 
independent we would have stopped 
to trade for a bucket of fish, but being 
attached to a big ship, thought it 
wiser to push by with no more than 
& sea-greeting. 

The carrier took a long time to work 
up speed, and was still well astern as 
we steamed into Brodick Bay. That 
lovely arc of sand, backed by dark woods 
and the rugged foothills of Glen Shant, 
was shimmering in the afternoon sun. 
We came to an anchor in six fathoms, 
to the north of the pier, and almost 
at once beheld boats putting off from 
the shore. Leaning over the rails 
and watching their excited progress 
we might well have been new arrivals 
at a Pacific isle. But there were no 
garlands of exotic flowers, and the 
accents that greeted us from the 
brown-faced grinning visitors were 
those of Greenock and Glasgow. 

“Hey, mister. Whit are ye daein’ 
here ?” 
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**Can we no’ come aboord ?” 

We regretted that they couldn’t. 
We were too terribly topmost hush. 

Then the carrier arrived in the 
anchorage, and our admirers deserted 
us. One can do nothing against the 
attraction of mere size. So after a 
little swimming on our own account 
we went to tea. This was interrupted 
by the sound of threshing screws, 
and the general disturbance caused 
by the arrival of another M.L. 
alongside. 

I went on deck to investigate and 
found it was M.L. 053. Her com- 
manding officer came across in high 
spirits. His carrier had finished flying 
until next morning, and seeing us in 
Brodick Bay, Jack had come to join 
us for the night. When he heard 
that we still had a night’s work 
before us his self-satisfaction increased. 

It was now 5 P.M. and we had yet 
four hours of leisure. We decided on 
a little flounder-spearing, and within 
a few minutes had the small dinghy 
ready alongside. Then armed with 
12-ft. spears we set off inshore. 

There are, I believe, various types 
of flounder-fishing. These range from 
the highly developed or “ tourist” 
style, which requires a glass-bottomed 
box to look through, to the primitive 
or “small urchin” type, in which 
the fisherman wades in shallow water 
and spears the fish between his feet. 

The first method is too scientific 
and the second too hazardous for me. 
Our procedure was simply to pole 
about with our spears in a fathom 
and a half of water. One man provided 
the propulsion, and the other—spear 
poised and head bent: close to the 
water—gave his directions and did 
the killing. 

We slid quietly through the glassy 
water, Jack poling and I staring down 
at the smooth brown sand. At first 
the only sign of marine life was large 
aimlessly wandering crabs. But it 
was not long before I saw my first 
flat fish, He was motionless, half 
buried in the sand, but in spite of 
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camouflage it was easy to pick out © 


the oval shape and the close-set 
eyes. 

“ Over to port, two yards,” I called, 
and Jack gave the necessary urge. I 
waited until we were overhead, took 
careful aim, and struck. There was 
a flurry of sand, and my victim flapped 
casually away. A few yards farther 
on he settled into the sand again. 

I cursed. I was out of training, 
and obviously had not allowed suffi- 
ciently for refraction. Yet I could 
still mark my quarry, and we moved 
on in pursuit. Here I must pay 
tribute to the sportsmanlike conduct 
of the Brodick Bay flounders. They 
are the only fish I know that will 
give the hunter a second chance. 
All other flat fish streak off in a cloud 
of dust at the mere shadow of a boat. 
But those of Brodick have been known 
to allow as many as four strikes, 
before finally darting out of sight. 

We manceuvred into position, and 
I struck again. Once more there 
was an upheaval in the sand, but 
this time I could feel by the tremor 
in the light wooden spear that my 
fish was on the end of it. I gave the 
required twist and brought him into 
the boat, where a crack with a row- 
lock finished his struggles. Jack and 
I changed places, and for two sunlit 
hours were engaged in quiet concen- 
trated fishing. 

At the end of that time I was 
aware of a lamp flashing from the 
distant M.L.s. We rowed back and 
found my First Lieutenant leaning over 
the stern. 

“There has been a signal from the 
carrier,” he said. ‘‘ She intends getting 
under way at 2130.” 

We looked in the bottom of the 
boat. There were eight large flounders, 
a@ scattering of small ones, and one 
medium-sized skate which Jack had 
taken with a brilliant first-time thrust. 
To a skilled fisherman it would not 
seem much, but we were satisfied. 

“We'll call it a day,” Isaid. ‘‘ And 
would you pass word to the cook 
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we'd like fried fish for supper befor 
we sail,” 

“* He’s already cooking some,” replied 
the Number One. ‘“ The crew have been 
hand-lining and have caught a couple 
of dozen codling.” 

At a quarter-past nine we began 
to heave in our anchor. This tends 
to be a laborious business in M.L<, 
for the windlass is a small manual 
affair, driven by two handles. | 
sat on the bridge digesting my beauti- 
fully fried supper, nursing a fine 
thirst, and contemplating the peaceful 
evening. The sun was going down 
behind Lamlash, its last level rays § 
catching the distant Ayrshire hills, 
A new sickle moon was_ balanced 
over the town of Irvine. But ther 
was still no wind. 

Frantic signs from the First Lieu- 
tenant up in the bow showed that 
the cable was “up and down.” 
Whereupon we slipped from 053, 
who was preparing to anchor, and 
when a shout came from: forward, 
* Anchor’s in sight and clear, sir!” 
went slowly ahead on one engine. 
The carrier was already turning, and 
we proceeded in company to sea. 

For an hour we jogged gently in 
the direction of Cumbrae; by that 
time there were light flaws of wind 
coming from the south. There was 
little enough for us to do aboard the 
M.L., but the deck of the carrier 
presented the usual scene of feverish 
activity, with several dozen figures 
clambering about three Swordfish 
ranged forward of the round-down. 

When the dusk thickened, and the 
mountains and islands that encom- 
passed us on three sides had assumed 
a uniform misty blue, the carrier 
turned to the south. As she did so 
the illuminations began. First there 
came the navigation lights, then the 
deck lights for assisting the aircraft 
to land, and finally the side and tail 
lights on the machines themselves. 

The carrier began to increase speed, 
rushing into the wind in an effort to 
raise a 25-knot breeze along her 
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decks. At seventeen knots she was 
apparently able to do this, for a 
green light flashed from the bridge. 
The roar of engines increased, and 
the white light marking the first 
machine crawled along the deck and 
climbed up from the bow. It appeared 
something of an effort, and obviously 
no other machine but a Swordfish 
would have made it. The tail-light 
gave place to a red side-light as she 
circled to port, and then a red and 
green pair heading towards us. She 
rumbled by, close overhead, less like 
an aircraft than a fantastic offspring 
of a bat and a glow-worm. The 
other Swordfish followed closely, and 
soon all three were circling around 
among the paler stars. 

At that moment a carnival figure 
sprang into prominence on the carrier’s 
flight-deck. It was the inevitable 
batsman, taking up his position for 
controlling the landings. By day 
he is striking enough, but by night 
he becomes almost supernatural. A 
frame of orange lights, spreading 
along his arms and across his bosom, 
enables him on the darkest of nights 
to give the incoming pilot all necessary 
directions. He stood now, lights in 
a straight line, awaiting the first 
Swordfish. 

Meanwhile, in spite of careering 
along at our best speed, we in tho 
M.L. were slowly dropping astern. 
We had long since fallen out of normal 
station, had wallowed in the huge 
wash of the carrier, and were now 
half a mile behind. This was un- 
pleasant. It meant much straining 
through binoculars as each machine 
came down. It also meant that 
after an hour or so our engines would 
begin to boil over. Reflecting that 
it was easier and cheaper to get new 
engines than new pilots we continued 
to drive them, the whole ship shaking 
with the exertion of power. 

One by one the white tail-lights 
came safely down, and the whole 
business began again. By one o’clock 
we had completed many canters up 
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and down on the long stretch between 
Cumbrae and Turnberry Point, and 
successful deck-landings had gone on 
almost without a break. The thin 
sliver of moon had vanished, but the 
stars still gave enough light to distin- 
guish the carrier’s huge bulk against 
the black wall of night. The bridge 
messenger had made two trips to 


‘the galley, bringing up hot soup and 


cocoa. Life wasn’t too bad; for in 
another three hours we should see 
the beginning of day. 

The carrier’s red signal lamp began 
to flash. “Intend anti-submarine 
exercises for aircraft,” it said. ‘ Take 
up station on my port beam and 
cruise slowly. Dowse navigation 
lights.”” We acknowledged and turned 
away as directed. Lying doggo as a 
surfaced submarine would be a change 
from eternally rushing to and fro. 

We put out our lights, and having 
reached a suitable spot, eased down. 
The wind had died again, the night 
was quiet but for the distant 
bumbling of the aircraft. For a time 
they seemed to be aimlessly casting 
about some miles away. ‘Then one 
came sweeping nearer and passed close 
overhead. A parachute flare dropped 
beyond us and we were caught full 
in the glare. Almost at once another 
Swordfish hurtled down on us. There 
was a succession of smacks in the 
water, and a line of orange flares 
burned close on our starboard beam. 
This was obviously meant to represent 
a stick of bombs, and was near enough 
to have done us damage. We turned 
hurriedly away as another Swordfish 
and another series of flares came down. 

I thought this was carrying realism 
too far. An M.L.’s petrol compartment 
holds over 2000 gallons of high octane 
petrol. I assumed that any one of 
those flares might burn through our 
light planking with distressing results. 
This may have been too gloomy a 
view, but I had ao wish to become 
@ roast guinea-pig. Wherefore we 
increased speed, twisting and turning 
in that revealing yellow light. As a 
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further precaution two hands with 
shovels and foam fire-extinguishers 
were stationed at the top of the 
petrol compartment. 

But when the fourth bunch of 
flares had dropped close astern I 
felt it was enough. We signalled 
the carrier: “Highly successful, but 
submit that if I am struck by flares 
am likely to join the hunters.” 

After a brief pause, in which we 
almost lost our topmast to yet another 
enthusiastic submarine - killer, there 
came a reply: “Concur. Will call off 
the hounds. Exercise completed.” 

The flares died out, and switching 
on our navigation lights, we jogged 
through the blackness towards the 
carrier. The Swordfish began to 
form a circle, buzzing in wide sweeps 
round her. 

**What now, I wonder?” said the 
First Lieutenant. ‘I doubt if there’s 
enough wind to land even a String- 
bag.” I agreed, and we waited. 

The aircraft completed a last circle 
overhead and turned away, heading 
west. I was about to remark know- 
ledgeably, “Ah, they must be going 
to Machrahanish,” when from the 
distance there came thinly a sudden 
increased scream of engines, and a 
white light seemed to shoot vertically 
into the sea. There was a moment’s 
surprised silence broken by someone 
saying, “‘Godalmighty! She’s gone 
in the drink.” 

Taking a snap bearing I yelled to 
the telegraphs for increased speed. 
There followed a jangle in the engine- 
room and the ship leaped forward. 
As we steadied on a course of 
N. 85° W. I began a feverish calcula- 
tion. I knew the rough direction, 
but had little idea of the distance. 
They might be anything between 
four and seven miles away. 

We had increased speed quickly, 
and now at 2100 revs. had reached 
our maximum. There was a roaring 
of exhausts in my ears and the smell 
of burning funnel-paint in my nostrils. 
My eyes strained into a blackness in 
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which there was no line to mark ge 
from sky, for even the stars had been 
swallowed by gathering cloud. My 
mind turned over possibilities : would 





they have a light ? would they have — 


a dinghy ? would there be any sur. 
vivors at all? After a dive into the 
sea from that height it seemed very 
doubtful. 

There was much movement on the 
foredeck where men tended the guys 
of the rescue booms, or gathered 


together the gear used for salvage, | 


Someone flashed on a torch, and | 


was about to raise an admonitory : 
yell, when I heard blistering comment | 


coming from the First Lieutenant. It 
needs very little light to disturb one’s 
night vision, and just then we wer 
in need of the eyes of a hunting owl. 

We had run for five miles and it 
was time to make a decision. Was it 
wiser to keep on for yet another few 
miles, or to make this the point of 
departure for sweeping round at 
reduced speed ? 

At that moment there appeared, 
fine on the starboard bow, a tiny red 
glow of light. It seemed high up 
and might well have been the port 
side-light of a distant sailing vessel. 
But as we roared on it became clear 
that it could only be one thing—the 
small safety-light on a pilot’s Mae 
West. Also, we were coming up to 
it fast. 

I shouted down for reduced speed. 
** 1600 revs., 1000 revs.—slow both— 
stop engines—slow astern together !” 
They came out in something of 4 
jumble, and with the last order the 
engines gave a loud pop and expired. 
Quite obviously they had “cut” 
on us. 

We swept on in a surprised still- 
ness, broken by a faint cry from the 
water: “For Pete’s sake, chum. 
Don’t leave us behind !” 

In answer to that prayer and my 
curses the engines roared into action 
again. The motor mechanic had 
done some exceedingly rapid work 
with fuses. We went half astern, 
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and brought up shuddering, twenty 
yards from that dim vital spark. 
I shouted for more light, and in the 
beam of the ten-inch searchlight 
beheld three white faces above an 
inflated rubber dinghy. 

The rest was easy. In calm weather 
an M.L. could manceuvre in the space 
of a duck-pond. We picked up the 
crew without any bother. Indeed the 
only exciting incident was when Able 
Seaman Hicks, one of our rescue party, 
fell off the boom into the sea. He, 
too, was dragged up, and for a moment 
the waist seemed full of wet bodies. 

We signalled our news to the 
carrier, which had been racing along 
in our track and was now stopped a 
quarter of a mile away. She replied : 
“Close me. Am putting boat down.” 

As we neared her there was a 
chugging in the night, and a motor- 
boat swept alongside. It was an 
American pattern sea-boat, beauti- 
fully designed and beautifully handled 
by a leading seaman. Then followed 
some delay ; for our sick-bay had been 
strained beyond capacity by the influx 
of so much wet humanity, with their 
sopping gear. But fortunately there 
was no need for treatment beyond a 
slap of “‘ Elastoplast ” on the observer’s 
knee. I never failed to marvel at the 
manner in which so many of these 
people came out of a crash with body 
and spirit unimpaired. They drank 
our health in a medicinal tot, and 
departed. 

We had obviously finished the 
night’s work, but had to wait for 
confirmation. Eventually it came. 
“Programme completed for the week. 
Return to base. Thank you. Good- 
night.” 

This was the most welcome of 
signals. Before we returned up the 
Clyde we would have to refuel at 
Ardrossan. But that was a job for 
tomorrow, and I had no intention of 
fumbling my way into that rock- 
bound port in the dark. We could 
not do better than to spend the rest 
of the night in Brodick. I looked 
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at the time. It was three o'clock. 
With luck we should be in our bunks 
by four. 

We turned to where the distant 
gleam of Holy Island light alternated 
red and white. As we closed the land 
the first pale cold glimmer of dawn 
was in the sky astern of us, but the 
mountainous coast loomed black over- 
head. I was relieved when I picked 
out 053’s riding-light. We ran on 
and on, and but for that encouraging 
glow I would have been certain that 
any moment we should find ourselves 
rushing madly up the beach. 

Then at last we could make out the 
familiar blur of an M.L. ahead of us. 
Her quartermaster, an intelligent soul, 
was standing at the stern, flashing 
his torch to show how she lay. We 
eased down and anchored close astern. 
As soon as a shout from forward told 
me there were 30 fathoms of cable 
out I rang off engines. 

A blessed stillness spread over the 
bay again. Both vessels rolled slightly 
in the remains of our wash. The wan 
light, reflecting from leaden sea back 
to leaden sky, was strengthening every 
minute. But I felt cold and tired. 
I had been busy about many things 
for something like twenty hours, and 
now I wanted my sleep. 

But on the diminutive quarter- 
deck I turned for that last look 
round. ‘“ Sparks,” in his capacity as 
signalman, and the A.B. quartermaster 
were busy on the bridge. The dark 
folds of the ensign were coming 
down the mast, and at the same 
moment a riding-light went jerkily 
up on its halliards. It pleased me to 
see that. There was something vaguely 
symbolic about it, something that 
suggested the eternal vigilance men 
keep at sea. 

I was foolish enough to remark 
to that effect to the First Lieutenant, 
who had just come along the deck 
to make his routine report. He 
stared back in surprise. “ Don’t 
you think it’s time you turned in, 
old man ?” he said disrespectfully. 







THe Norwegian campaign was over, 
and the fleet had returned to Scapa. 
After becoming accustomed to an 
average of twenty-five days a month 
at sea, we found our activities now 
confined to harbour practices in the 
destroyer anchorage and infrequent 
exercises outside the Flow. 

Wednesday, 19th June 1940, ap- 
peared to differ in no way from any 
of the days preceding it. In the after- 
noon we were to carry out a full 
calibre shoot with Mashona in the 
Pentland Firth. With any luck we 
should be buttoned on to the buoy by 
tea-time. Miss Durbin was scheduled 
to entertain us in the evening. No 
undue incidents occurred to upset the 
earlier part of the programme. The 
battle-practice target broke all records 
by turning up at the right time and 
place, and we celebrated the event 
by straddling the frame with the first 
salvo. So far, so good. 

We returned to harbour in high 
spirits, passing through the gate of the 
boom at a speed that could have done 
no good to the defence vessel’s crockery. 
The topmasts of the Nelson showed 
above the bluff of Flotta, and a light 
was trained in our direction. 

** Here comes the bottle,’ said the 
pilot, but for once the pilot was wrong. 
“Tartar, repeated Maori, Mashona,”’ 
the Yeoman read out, ‘from the 
C.-in-C. Close me forthwith.” 

We speculated in the usual fashion 
what it might be. There had been 
talk of a death-and-glory expedition 
into Trondheim. We hoped not. 
Captain (D) remained in the flagship 
for half an hour, returned to the ship, 
and said nothing. Maori appeared 
from Gutter Sound and took station 
astern. We swept through the gate 
again, to the accompaniment of hoarse 
cries from the defence vessel, and 
turned to the northward. 

Later that night we were told the 
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news. The Swedish Government had 
lately purchased four Spica class 
destroyers from Italy. Swedish crews 
had joined the ships at Spezia, and, 


















































































































































having carried out trials in the Medi.}) It ¥ 
terranean, they had sailed for home in }) 4estTo 
company with their transport and an | cable 

oiler. They had called in at Lisbon |) the f 
and Queenstown, and were now at |) Wee 

anchor in the Faroe Islands. Since the | ) 8: 
squadron had left Spezia, Italy had |) blue-3 
come into the war, and it was believed |, tod 
that the ships might contain valuable |) ba¢ke 
enemy information. We were to bring | Faroe 
the ships, if necessary by force, to a |) ° % 
British port. The justification for |)! 
this breach of neutrality lay in an |) P “ 
ancient international law called the |) ‘Yims: 
Right of Angary, described as “a |) 8bové 
contingent belligerent right, arising |) Tes 
out of necessity of war, to dispos ') BY 
over, use, and destroy, if need be, 7 had 

property belonging to neutral states.” | that | 
Bismarck had exercised the right in |) ™gh 
the Franco-Prussian War, when he had |) 
given orders to sink six British coal | Mas! 
ships in the Seine in order to block the | the f 
passage of a flotilla of French gun- |) "° 
boats. The British government of the show 
day had recognised the exercising of | 
the Right, having previously agreed _ 
on terms of compensation. Ours not [) °°" 
to reason why, but it seemed a queer ig 


way of doing things. 
In the early hours of the morning 
watch we nosed our way into Thors- 
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havn Roads. A trawler appeared out ‘ qT 
of the darkness and came alongside |) °° ™ 
with the Naval-Officer-in-Charge. He | i 
told us that the Swedes were in Skaale i “on 
fjord. We moved into a position so as |) 
to cover the entrance, and came to | _— 
anchor. The motor-boat was lowered, ~ 
and Captain (D) and the secretary ‘ea 
went away up the fjord to where the ret 
Swedish ships were lying. , 1 
An hour passed and the motor-boat | Sho 
came back. The visit had not been rm 


fruitful. In answer to requests to sail © 


nt had 

Class 
| Crews 
4, and, 
. Medi. 
ome in 


Swedish Commodore had replied, “I 


E have orders to fight or scuttle, Captain. 
I shall fight. 
) A brave gesture, and not, I fancy, the 
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and an 
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» fro on their daily business. The cries 
) of children bathing came to us from a 


», toa 
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lispose | 
ed be, | 
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ght in | 


he had 
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his squadron to a British port, the 


When do we begin ?”’ 


kind of answer we had expected. He 
had been given until ten o’clock to 
think over his decision. 


It was now daylight. The Swedish 


destroyers lay at anchor, about a 


cable apart, in a little bay a mile up 
the fjord; the transport and oiler 


were anchored close to the opposite 


bank. The ships were painted in their 


7) blue-and-yellow national colours, and 


stood out clearly against the darker 


» background of the hills. Astern of us, 


Faroese fishing-boats passed to and 


pier close inshore from where we were 


} lying. Gulls and terns hovered leisurely 


above the still waters of the fjord. 


> The scene was peaceful enough. 


By a quarter-past nine no message 
had been received. It was decided 


might hasten a reply. We went to 


‘action stations, and with Maori and 


the fjord. 
© issued with tin hats and life-jackets to 
show that we meant business, and 
» stood in conspicuous positions near 
» their guns. The guns themselves were 
| elevated skywards, lest the Swedes 
) should mistake this show of arms for 


1s0 as | 


me to 
wered, 
retary 
re the 


r-boat | 


5 been 
to sail 


Mashona following, steamed slowly up 
The guns’ crews had been 


an actual attack. It was a tricky 
moment ; for the last thing we wanted 


was to provoke an incident. 


Through our glasses we were able 


ngside : to make out Swedish sailors clustered 


>in twos and threes about the upper 


decks. They were watching us in- 
tently, but their attitude seemed 


casual. They did not appear to have 
) manned any of their guns. We closed 
to within two cables of the nearest 
) destroyer, then turned sharply, and 


retired to the entrance of the fjord. 
The sortie had the desired effect. 


) Shortly before the ultimatum was due 
to expire, the Swedish Commodore 
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signalled that he would evacuate the 
destroyers and transfer the crews to 
the transport. We received this news 
with profound relief. The knowledge 
that our actions were being justified 
by Angary did not altogether dispel 
a sneaking feeling that we were not 
quite playing the game. Had it come 
to a show-down, we should have had 
little heart for such a completely one- 
sided battle. 

It was decided to steam only two 
of the destroyers, the Puke and the 
Remus, to Scapa, leaving the Romulus 
and the Psilander under a care and 
maintenance party to be collected 
later. The Tartar’s signal officer, 
myself, and twenty ratings were ap- 
pointed to the Puke, and a similar 
number of officers and men to the 
Remus. 

The Swedes had left the ships in 
fairly good order. A small infernal 
gadget was discovered in the Psilander, 
but chucked overboard before it had 
time to display its powers. Some of 
the Puke’s engine-room gauges had 
been smashed, but since they bore 
either Swedish or Italian markings, 
the artificers were little the worse off. 
The damage did not appear to be part 
of any organised sabotage, but rather 
the result of the actions of a few 
malcontents. 

During the afternoon the Swedish 
Commodore returned to the Puke to 
collect the remainder of his baggage. 
The situation in which he found him- 
self must have been embarrassing, but 
he never showed it. He was dignified, 
courteous, even friendly. Before leav- 
ing he said, ‘‘ You know, I think it is 
very foolish of your Government to do 
this. There is nothing in these ships 
that can be of value to you. We have 
always been good friends of yours, 
but now, you see, it will be different.” 
At the time I could find no adequate 
answer. 

While searching the Puke for Italian 
documents I was startled by a noise 
which seemed to emanate from a cup- 
board, and which sounded very like a 
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we remained none the less tolerably 
cheerful. It is remarkable how, in 
times of stress or emergency, certain 


| people show qualities of character one 


leasts expects. This applied especially 


| to some of the younger seamen, whose 


faces were familiar from frequent 


| appearances at the defaulters’ table. 
| Long months of barren patrols and 
| regular destroyer routine had dulled 
\ them to the importance of their 





responsibilities. The nature of this 


' new job, in which they had been given 


no set tasks, stimulated an inborn 
sense of initiative. The circumstances 
in which they suddenly found them- 
selves sharpened their values. The 
well-worn phrases about ‘ team-spirit ’ 
and ‘pulling together,’ which they 
had heard so often from the quarter- 
deck, became of paramount import- 
ance. Each man was aware that the 
safety of the ship depended on his 
efforts; the sense of responsibility 
was direct and personal. The know- 
ledge that everyone was doing his 


' utmost to help the ship, and in- 
| directly his shipmates, made one’s 


' own discomfort infinitely easier to 


tolerate. 
The situation was greatly relieved 


| that evening by the arrival of the 


Maori. Seeing that we were in danger 
of capsizing she took station ahead of 
the trawler, and spread oil astern. 


_ One way and another, the exercising 


of Angary was proving an expensive 
business. 
In the early hours of the next 


' morning we sighted the coast of 


Orkney ahead. At the entrance to 


| the Pentland Firth we said good-bye 


am AL Tae? 


to our faithful trawler and were taken 


' in tow by the tug Buccaneer for the 


last part of the journey. A little later 
we passed through the boom at a 


| speed that must have gladdened the 
| gate-keeper’s heart. The sight of the 


Tartar lying securely at her buoy 


} conjured up visions of a hot bath 
i followed by a long sleep. More pleas- 
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ing than that, though, was a smell, 
such as the gods might have created 
for their pleasure, which suddenly 
assailed my nostrils. An able seaman, 
renowned for his dreamy expression 
and lack of initiative, was offering me 
@ plate of bacon and fried bread. 
Where he had found them, and how 
he had cooked them, I did not ask. 
During the next -fortnight the 
Swedish transport and oiler arrived at 
Kirkwall, and the Romulus and the 
Psilander were brought down from 
the Faroes to join the Puke and the 
Remus alongside the depot-ship. Ex- 
perts from the shore base, the Ad- 
miralty, and points between, swarmed 
aboard the ships and subjected every- 
thing they found to the closest scrutiny. 
Then, to our great surprise, we were 
told that the destroyers were to be 
handed back to the Swedes. We 
wondered if the Swedish Commodore 
had been right after all, and there 
was nothing in the ships of value. 
Word went round that any ‘ borrowed’ 
goods were to be returned, with the 
result that the whaler went away with 
enough things to stock a pawnshop, 
among them a very fine Florentine 
sextant which had somehow found its 
way to my cabin. Nothing would 
induce us to part with our memento 
of the operation, a gay red-and-yellow 
lifebuoy marked ‘ Puke,’ which we 
rather unkindly set aside for the 
benefit of new officers on their first 
sea-trip (our senso of humour had 
become, admittedly, rather warped). 

Fresh steaming parties sailed the 
destroyers round to Kirkwall and 
handed them over to the Swedes. 
There the story might have ended, 
but for an inquisitive British aircraft 
patrolling the Skaggerak a few days 
later. 

** Have bombed four destroyers pro- 
ceeding east,” it signalled. With 
heart-felt relief we read the final 
paragraph— 

“* Estimate no, repeat no, hits.” 
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THE CHIEL OF ALEXANDRIA. 


BY A. M. G. 


THERE is, I am credibly informed, 
a branch of theological study which 
goes by the sonorous title of the 
Higher Criticism. I am, I oedmit, 
rather hazy of the details thereof, but 
I gather from a reliable informant 
that the Higher Critics endeavour to 


prove, with more or less success, that, 


many of the Biblical incidents, par- 
ticularly those set forth in the Old 
Testament, have a purely symbolical 
relationship to truth, and should 
therefore be taken cum grano salis. 
Jonah and his whale form a case in 
point, and there I am inclined to 
agree with the disciples of the sceptical 
school of thought. For balena Biscay- 
ensis is not usually found in the 
Eastern Mediterranean, and the denizen 
of the vasty deep must have been just 
as surprised as its involuntary passenger 
at finding itself in such an exotic milieu. 
Again, a whale, assuming it has any 
sense, rarely adopts such spirited naval 
tactics, or perhaps, more accurately, 
combined operations as those so factu- 
ally described in the Old Testament. 
Thus far, I am with the Higher 
Criticism, but on other incidents I 
have a personal bone to pick with its 
exponents. For just the other day 
one of my most cherished illusions 
perished through the officious machina- 
tions of no less a personage than an 
Anglican dean who was so civil as to 
lighten my darkness on matters theo- 
logical. Since childhood I have re- 
velled imaginatively in the picture of 
the Egyptian hosts being overwhelmed 
by the chauvinistic and unsportsman- 
like behaviour of the Red Sea, but 
now I am informed on Very Reverend 
authority that the Israelites never 
went near that torrid trench during 
their hasty hegira. My mentor alleged 
(and I am reluctantly compelled to 
agree with him) that their route took 
them via the Mediterranean coast and 
that the disaster to their pursuers 


happened near Lake Bardawil, when ff 
an extensive spit divides the lake from | 
the sea. 

The Dean, who has travelled fy 
throughout that region, showed mf 
some photographs, and I must admit! 
that his theory, in more senses tha ‘ 
one, held water. For the lake is liabk, 
at certain phases of wind and tide, tof 
sudden flooding from the Mediterranean, i . 
and any army caught thereby in transit} 
would be in a most unpleasant position, | 
Piling Pelion on Ossa, he went on to say 
that the error had crept in through af 
mistranslation of the Hebrew work} 
“Yam Suf,’ meaning literally ‘ Reed Sea’ 
My helpful comment that the translator 
of the Bible were doubtless, like their 
High and Mighty Patron, Scots to sf) 
man and therefore pronounced ‘red' 
as ‘reed’ was not accepted as another} 
useful brick in the imposing structure | 
of the Higher Criticism. f 

We are told that Egypt was a lani| 
of plagues, and nothing will shake me} 
from my belief that this was, and is, 
true. And who should know bette | 
than myself, for do I not live ther 
now, and know all about the ils 
which Moses called down upon the; 
head of the long-suffering Pharaoh! | 
Moses, however, was guilty of af 
oversight. His bag of tricks contained f 
many unpleasant surprises for the} 
wretched Pharaoh, but one was un | 
accountably overlooked. I refer to} 
the currency of the country, which | 
today exists as the bane of innumerable | 
British existences and which we rank |” 
as one of the major plagues. To me) 
unmathematically minded as I am,| 
the simplest transaction is a nightmare 
of incredibly filthy notes, round coins, | 
coins with holes in them, coins with | 
six sides, coins with Turkish characters, 
coins with Arabic hieroglyphics, coins 


my troubles over when I have solved | 
the shocking problem of identity ; for | 
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| the piastre is a damnable unit with 
' no known relation to the homely 


pounds, shillings, and pence of my 
kindly land. Nominally worth two- 


) pence ha’penny, five go to the shilling 


red me 


5 admit Y 
2s than f 
3 liable, 

tide, tof 


and ninety-seven and a half to the 
pound. As a fair sample of the White 
Man’s Burden I present that sanguinary 


> coin known cryptically as Pt. 1. 


We know, however, that the blackest 
villain has his fairer side, and last 
week I discovered that Pt. 1, with 
all its murky environment, had, too, 


4) its redeeming feature. For it enabled 
) me to purchase two of the rarest 


| additions to my collection of books 


and pamphlets I have yet acquired. 


) It happened during a recent visit to 


Old Cairo that I stopped to finger, 
rather gingerly I admit, the un- 
attractive contents of a native book- 


) stall, which was interestingly situated 


between a butcher’s shop and a rather 
tired-looking mosque. MHastily sum- 
moned by @ lurking imp in a night- 
shirt, the proprietor appeared, blinking 


|) and yawning from his siesta, and with 
> & spacious gesture made me free of 


his stock-in-trade. It was the sacred 


hour of sleep, when all but Scotsmen, 


) Englishmen, 


yon the % 
araoh ! 

of ap 
ntained | 
for the} 


efer to) 
which : 
merable | 
ve rank | 
To me, | 
I anf 
htmare | 
d coins, 


racters, 
s, coins 


8 trifle of £25. 


' researches among the books. 
» were not very interesting, being largely 


and presumably mad 
dogs are oblivious of the blazing heat, 
and I had leisure to pursue my 
They 


> Islamic religious works and antique 
) novels of the Victorian era, with the 
surprising exception of a brand-new 


and uncut copy of ‘Mein Kampf,’ 
Munich Brown House edition. Other- 
wise there was nothing of interest in 
that grimy little booth. 

Seeing my lack of enthusiasm, the 
proprietor became helpful. From some 
unhallowed recess he extracted, with 


» & watchful eye on a somnolent police- 
+ man across the street, a considerable 
) quantity of Second Empire porno- 


graphy in print and photograph, and 
handsomely offered me the lot for 
To his incredulous 


\ dismay I remained unmoved, and 
> even an 80 per cent reduction failed 
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to attract me. Sulkily he turned 
away, and I prepared to follow his 
example when I saw ir wedged 
between a copy of ‘John Halifax, 
Gentleman ’ and ‘ Little Nelly’s Prayer.’ 
With that sixth sense we all have at 
times I pulled it out, and found I 
held a stout paper-bound book with 
a dirty white label, whereon was 
written in a clerkly hand, ‘Two 
Auld Sangs.’ Intrigued, I opened the 
dusty covers and as hastily shut 
them again lest my eagerness be 
noted by my attendant familiar. 
With well-feigned contempt I inquired 
the price, and after a more or less 
perfunctory haggling I secured my 
prize for the modest sum of Pt. 1. 
To salve my collector’s conscience, 
however, I also purchased two utterly 
useless novels for ten times that 
price, and sped pensionwards with 
@ light heart and dirty hands. 

Arrived, I examined my treasure, 
and once more enjoyed the biblio- 
phile’s thrill. For it is a pearl of 
great price to a student of antique 
military and naval lore, and one which 
many @ great institution might well 
envy. Bound in stiff, brown paper, 
the book measures about seven by 
nine inches and bears on its cover 
the interesting title I have quoted 
above. Inside, on a blank fly-leaf, is 
this legend written in faded black ink, 
** James R. Clarke, engineer. Late of 
Aberdeen and now of Alexandria, 1878. 
A chiel’s amang us .. .” 

The contents proper we shall, by 
your leave, examine later. Suffice 
it to say that they are composed of 
two main parts, the first being a 
manuscript written in a fine Italianate 
hand, the second a poorly printed 
pamphlet without title-page or date. 
Obviously, Mr Clarke was a collector 
of literary curiosities and had wisely 
bound two of his finds together for 
permanence and protection. Inserted 
in the middle of the book were a sheet 
of good white notepaper with an anchor 
water-mark and four unused penny 
stamps bearing Queen Victoria’s head. 
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Who Mr Clarke was I have no 
means of ascertaining without a long 
and laborious search in Consular 
records which, in any case, would 
probably be unsuccessful. Should, 
however, this paper meet the eye of 
any of his descendants I shall be 
delighted to return his erstwhile 
property to him or her. For myself 
I shall be quite contented with a 
photostat copy, since it is the matter 
contained in the book rather than 
its format which interests me. 

The stories between the covers of 
that fat little book are quite fascinat- 
ing. At first sight they appear to 
have nothing in common, except 
that both deal with Scots and the 
stark pugnacity of the race. But, 
as we shall see, the manuscript makes 
many references to Highland hot- 
headedness, and the pamphlet points 
the moral in all grim truth. For 
that reason I fancy that Mr Clarke 
bound the two documents together, 
showing a pretty wit and a nice 
discrimination, in order that they 
should not be separated, losing thereby 
much of their complementary interest. 

We are justified now, I think, in 
turning to the manuscript, noting 
as we do the deep, black ink which 
has easily survived the passing of 
nearly two centuries. 

Written on thick, rather greasy 
paper the manuscript in its preamble 
gives rich promise of exciting things to 
come. ‘“‘ An exact Copy of a Memorial 
written by Duncan Forbes of Culloden, 
sometime Lord President of the Court 
of Session in Edinburgh, after the 
happy Conclusion of the Late Un- 
natural Rebellion in 1746. Made by a 
true Servant of His Lordship (and of 
His Gracious Majesty, King George the 
Second) for the pleasure and guidance 
of his family. From His Lordship’s 
own and private papers (though without 
his knowledge, he being dead).” 

The last parenthesis gives us a 
valuable clue to the date of the manu- 
script, for Forbes died, more or less 
in disgrace, in 1747. His servant, 
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then, must have copied the pape f) ; 
after that date, though perhaps servan; 
is hardly the correct term to apply ty § 
him. He may well have been th 
Lord President’s confidential secretary, 
but equally he may have been a civil 
servant who had had considerabh | 
transaction with Forbes in official life, 
and who used the word ‘servant’ inf 
accordance with the polite usage of] 
the eighteenth century. It is not m 
important point, but perhaps som 
reader may elucidate it in the interests j 
of exact history. : 
To my mind, the most intriguin| 
aspect of the preamble is the writer’: 
employment of the ominous won} 
‘guidance’ in his apologia. Perhaps} 
he had noticed regrettable tendencia | 
towards Jacobitism among his feather | 
headed sons or romantically mindei} 
daughters, and determined to nip al} 
such seditious ideas in the bud. For 
it is a mistake to think that loyalty 
to the Old House died in the sleet of f 
Culloden Moor on that fatal April day) 
of 1746. Nearly thirty years late) 
the adoring Boswell noted that his} 
master was of the opinion that a fair} 
poll of the British Isles would show a} 
thumping majority in favour of th} 
Stuarts, though it has also been shown 
that the formidable Doctor himself hai F 
distinct leanings in that direction. F 
The Memorial, which lies beside me > 
as I write, was in all probability > 
drawn up by the great Lord President F 
as a guide for the Government inf 
London, then wrestling with the thorny é 
problem of the pacification of the > 
Highlands, still wracked by the storm | 
of the Forty-Five. The death-knell of 
the clan system rings in the stilted | 
phrases of the administrator, who, #] 
Robert Louis Stevenson says through | 
the mouth of Lord Advocate Grant if 
‘Catriona,’ got small thanks for hi} 
pains and for his loyal support of the f- 
House of Hanover. ; 
Cut off as I am from most source) 
of reference, I am unable to ssf 
whether this manuscript has bea} 
published before. But even if it has) 
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f it must be new to many students of 
| Scotland’s bloody past, and, like our 
» anonymous friend, I make so bold as 
to copy some of it exactly. 

The survey, for such it is, begins 
with a handsome pat on the back for 
the industrious qualities of the Low- 
landers, who still deserve Forbes’s 
compliment: “The inhabitants of 
the lands adjoining to the mountains, 
that is, in the shires of Perth, Forfar, 
Kinkardine (sic), Aberdeen, Banff and 
Murray, where some sort of industry 
has prevailed, and where the soil is 
tolerable, have for many years left off 
the Highland dress, have lost the 
Irish language, and have discontinued 
the use of weapons. The consequence 
whereof is that they cannot be con- 
sidered as dangerous to the publick 
peace, and the laws have their course 
among them.” 

Unhappily, His Lordship cannot say 
as much about the Highlanders; for in 


if) his own pained words, “The inhabit- 


ants of the mountains, unacquainted 
with industry and the fruits of it, and 
’ wnited in some degree by the singu- 
_ larity of dress and language, stick 
_ close to their ancient idle way of life, 
_ retain their barbarous customs and 

maxims, depend generally on their 
Chiefs as their sovereign Lords and 
' masters, and being accustomed to the 
use of Arms, and inured to hard living 
are dangerous to the publick peace, 
and must continue to be so, untill, 
being deprived of arms for some years, 
they forget the use of them.” In 
these curt sentences we have the key 
to the policy of the Government. 
Disarmament, strict and ruthless, was 
imposed on the clans, and who shall 
say that Whitehall was wrong. Sad 
as it may be from the romantic angle, 
the eclipse of the Stuarts was vital to 
our imperial destiny. The House was 
an anachronism, and pitifully out of 
place in an age in which Watt and 
Davy were to begin their work of 
transformation. 

It is significant that the Lord 
President had next to embark on a 
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lengthy description of the Highlands 
for behoof of his masters in London, 
For prudent men made their wills 
before crossing into that region of 
savagery which lay across the High- 
land Line, and the hinterland of the 
American colonies was hardly less 
known than wild Lochaber. Naturally, 
therefore, the polite world of St 
James’s required geographical guidance 
from His Lordship, and this he supplied 
with succinct accuracy. 

“From Perth to Inverness, which 
is above One Hundred measured miles, 
and from thence to the Western Sea, 
including the Western Islands, there 
is no town or village of any conse- 
quence that could be the seat of any 
court of Justice, the least considerable 
except Dunkeld, which is within ten 
miles of Perth. Neither is there any 
sort of Inn or Accommodation for 
travellers, excepting a few that have 
been built on the King’s Roads made 
by Marshall Wade. Of this large 
tract of land no part is in any degree 
cultivated, except some spots here 
and there in Straths or Glens, by the 
sides of rivers, brooks or lakes, and 
on the sea coast and Western Islands. 
The grounds that are cultivated yield 
small quantities of mean corns, not 
sufficient to feed the inhabitants, 
who depend for nourishment on milk, 
butter, cheese, et cetera, being the 
product of their cattle. Their constant 
residence during the harvest, winter 
and spring is at their small farms. in 
houses made of turf, the roof of which 
is thatched and supported by timber. 
In the summer the inhabitants drive 
their flocks and herds many miles 
higher amongst the mountains where 
they (find ?) large ranges of coarse 
pasture. The whole family follow 
the cattle, the men to guard them 
and to prevent them straying, and the 
women to milk them and look after 
the milk and butter. The places 
in which they reside when thus em- 
ployed are called sheolings or sheelings, 
and their habitations are the most 
miserable huts that ever were seen. 
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“A Highland Clan is a set of men 
ell bearing the same sirname (sic) 
and believing themselves to be related 
the one to the other and to be descended 
from the same common stock. In 
each great clan are several subaltern 
tribes, who own their dependence on 
their own immediate Chiefs, but all 
agree in owing allegiance to the 
Supreme Chief of the clan or kindred 
and look upon it to be their duty to 
support him at all adventure.” 

His Lordship might well have inter- 
posed at this point that loyalty to 
the chief does not imply that the 
Highlander is less faithful to those 
whom he conceives to have a claim 
to his allegiance. For we remember 
the shining story of a hunted prince 
on whose head was a price of £30,000 
and yet who lay safe and succoured 
among men to whom & guinea was a 
vast fortune. 

Rather apologetically, perhaps, 
Forbes goes on to explain why King 
George’s writ ran limpingly across 
the Highland Line. “ As those Clans 
or Tribes or Kindreds live by them- 
selves, and possess different straths, 
glens or districts, with any consider- 
able mixture of strangers, it has been 
for a great many years impracticable 
(and hardly thought safe to try it) 
to give the Law its course among the 
mountains. It required no small 
degree of Courage and a greater degree 
of power than men are generally 
possessed of, to arrest an offender 
or a debtor in the midst of his Clan. 
And for this reason it was that the 
Crown, in former times, was obliged 
to put sheriffships and other juris- 
dictions in the hands of powerful 
families in the Highlands, who by 
their respective Clans and followings 
could give execution to the Laws 
within their several territories, and 
not seldom did so at the expense of 
considerable bloodshed.” 

Did the memory of old Simon 
Lovat the Fox cross the tired mind 
of the Lord President as he penned 
those words? If so, he must ruefully 
have felt that the King’s Peace in 
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the Highlands could be bought « 
too great a price. Finally, Forbe, 
like a good lawyer, sums up: “Th — 


description of the Highlands, already} 


given, shows why, whilst the rest of 
the country is steadily improving J 
they continue the prey of their accus. J 
tomed sloth and barbarity. The want} 
of roads, excepting the King’s Roads} 
already mentioned, the want of accom. F 
modation, the supposed ferocity off 
the inhabitants, and the differenn) 
of the language, have proved hitherto} 
@ bar to all free intercourse betwee 
the high and the low lands, and have} 
left the Highlanders in possession of} 
their own and ancient idle custom} 
and extravagant maxims, absolutef! 
strangers to the advantages (which)} 
must accrue from Industry and tf . 
the Blessing of having those advan. 
tages protected by Laws.” . 
Thus far, the Lord President haf 
given his masters a concise and general | 
survey of the Highlands. Now he 
turns from the réle of administrator | 
to that of a soldier, anxiously com- | 
puting the forces which may kf 
arrayed against him. : 
“* T now narrate the Highland follow. 
ings and dependances, beginning in the F 
South at Argyll-shire :— 
“‘Campbells. The Duke of Argyll is 
their Chieften and can raise, at al § 
seasons, out of his own property, — 
small vassals and the lands of his 
kinsmen, three thousand men. The 
Earl of Broadalbine more than 1000 
and the many great barrons such #& ‘ 
Auchinbreck, Ardkindloss, Lochnell, 7 
etc., at least another 1000. So that | 
that Clan (Campbell) could bring tof 
the Field above 5000, beside a vast 
many barrons, gentlemen and others, | 
not only out of Argyll, but out of F 
Dumbarton, Sterling and Perth shires, F 
and are at present the Richest and F 
Most Numerous Clan in Scotland. 
I doubt not his Grace’s loyalty. 
“‘Mackleans. Sir Hecktor Macklean [ 
is their Chieften, and his was a most 
potent clan about 200 years agone, and 
could have raised above 800 mep. | 
But now the family of Argyll have & 





» holden of the Crown. 
> isthe Duke of Argyll and the remainder 
‘f) of the Duke of Gordon. 


| Videlicet. 
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ssession of Sir Hecktor’s estate (as 

Iam told famously) and the clan scarce 
) numbers 500 men and many of them 
} are brought out of the Duke’s lands.” 
| The predatory qualities of the Camp- 
) bells has long been @ sore point in the 
Highlands, and Forbes’s survey shows 
© that the great clan had unbounded 
> territorial ambitions. 
> “Mackdougall of Lorne. Their chief- 
" ten is the Laird of Mackdougall, a 
) potent familie of old, but now much 
diminished by the Campbells. It can 
7} yet bring out 200 men. 

“Camerons. A very potent clan in 
Lochaber. The Laird of Lochiel is 
their chief who has a good handsome 
competent estate, but none of it 
The most of it 


He can 
bring out 800 men.” 


It would be tedious to follow in 
detail the Lord President’s enumera- 
| tion of the Highland clans, but a few 


"f) more of his comments deserve verbatim 


» quotation. 

' “Mackleods. Were two distinct 
“f and both very Potent Families of Old. 
Mackleod of Lews (Lewis) 
' and Mackleod of Harris, both thought 
| to be of Danish extraction. But the 
' former is utterly extinct and their 
| lands purchased and possessed by the 
Mackenzies. The now only Laird of 
» Mackleod is their Chieften and has a 
| very considerable fortune all holden 
| of the Crown, lying in Glenelg on the 
' Continent (Mainland) and in the Islands 
| of Sky and Harris. He can raise and 
| bring out 700 men.” 
' Now comes a broadside from the 
> outraged Lord President, his decent 
| law-abiding soul lacerated by the wild 
’ Highland blood. 
' “Clan Gregore. Are a people very 
, remarkable for wicked and bloody 
| achievements. Being prescribed by 
| his late Gracious Majesty, they are at 
) Present Disguised under the Severall 
» names of Campbell, Graham, Murray 
' 8nd Drummond etc. and dispersed 
» through Dumbarton, Sterling and 
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Perthshires. They can raise among 
them 500 men and are rarely absent 
from any great convocation, whatever 
the Quarrell may be, since plunder and 
booty is their business.” 

For the benefit of Sassenachs who 
might imagine that convocation had 
any religious significance, I may ex- 
plain that the Macgregors, in those 
days at least, were seldom in the fores 
front of ecclesiastical activities. Even 
His Majesty, King James I. and VI., 
no prude in such matters, described 
the clan as a nest of vipers, and gladly 
consented to its proscription in 1603. 
It would be interesting to know if the 
ban on the use of the Macgregor name 
has ever been lifted. If not, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer might 
legally relieve his financial difficulties 
by fining all those so labelled. To Dr 
Dalton I cordially commend the idea ! 

The memorandum concludes on an 
almost threatening note. 

“Ye have now all the power of the 
Armed Highlanders att One View, 
which Ye may perceive to be above 
20 thousand, a sufficient force to have 
conquered all the rest of Scotland and 
the Scottish nation, if they had a 
mind, and could have agreed how to 
divide the Booty, and consequently a 
force that was capable, when united, 
to disturb the Peace of the Whole 
United Island at their wicked pleasure 
and might at last, with but a small 
conjunction of foreigners, have en- 
dangered the Total Overthrow of our 
Happy and Blessed Constitution.” 

A shrewd man was Duncan Forbes 
of Culloden. In a few words he puts 
his finger, in a manner of speaking, 
on the cause of the prince’s downfall. 
Divided counsels, not only about 
booty but about strategy and tactics, 
made the retreat from Derby inevi- 
table and lead inexorably to final 
disaster on the shores of the Moray 
Firth. Had Lieutenant-General Lord 
George Murray been left in undivided 
command of the Highland host, the 
story of our race would have been 
different. But Charles Edward was 
ever the prince of the might-have-been. 
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Thus far, the Memorial. Now 
comes what I presume to be the 
moral as drawn by the astute Mr 
Clarke. But before we grow cen- 
sorius concerning the lamentable tale 
of Major Campbell and Captain Boyd, 
let us remember that the Empire owes 
much to hot Highland blood, once its 
strong stream had been diverted 
"into the broad channel of the Imperial 
service. I think Sir Walter Scott 
had a moment of second sight when 
he quoted in his ‘Tales of a Grand- 
father’ a rueful directive from some 
‘Hanoverian general in which he said 
that the finest troops in Europe could 
scarce withstand the shock of a High- 
land charge. A whimsical fancy 
might picture the Lord President as 
the begetter of the immortal 5lst 
Division which won imperishable fame 
in two world wars; for he was one of 
the first to recognise the military 
potentialities of the clan system. 
Our debt to Celtic pugnacity is bound- 
less, and we must, before lifting 
pained eyebrows at the spirited major, 
remember that. ‘ All zeal, Mr Easy,” 
the tactful captain assured his latest 
joined subordinate, when that youth 
complained of the officious conduct 
of his First Lieutenant. No doubt 
& similar excuse could be proffered 
in extenuation of Campbell’s regret- 
table jeu d’esprit, though it is doubtful 
if his wretched junior and victim 
would have accepted it with good 
grace. However, let us see for our- 
selves by turning to the crude nine- 
page pamphlet wherein the drama of 
bad temper and a too nice sense of 
personal dignity is vividly set forth. 

The place is Newry in Ireland, the 
time June 1807, and the cast includes 
Major Alexander Campbell, Captain 
Alexander Boyd, officers and men 
of the newly formed 2nd Battalion 
of the Royal North British Fusiliers, 
an irascible general, surgeons, waiters, 
judges, and a hangman. 

It is necessary to say a little about 
the backgrounds, social and _pro- 
fessional, of the two stars. Campbell 
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was of high lineage, a relation of th good hu 
Earl of Breadalbane and other member — and 8°00 
of the Scots nobility, and an officg § remaine 
who was unwilling to forget thy— They 
almost royal blood flowed in hj, Boyd, L 
veins. In other words, he was, q™ Surgeon 
the French enviously have it, “Trg versatio 
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snob.” Boyd, on the other hand} Unhepp 
was rather a rough diamond, havinf ben br 





> unwise 





neither family nor influence behin( 


























him, and it is to his credit that bp his bro 
had attained his rank by his owp, srictur 
unaided efforts. He had, unhappily} for trut 


@ caustic tongue and an inclinatio}  Campb 
to use it with lacerating effect. y that K 

Professionally, the two officers wen}, Prov! 
at daggers, or rather pistols, drawn, suthor! 
The major had attained his brevet by}, master 
gallant service under Abercrombie inf Dundas 
Egypt, and had recently transferred tf ary bi 
the 2st from the 42nd regiment. Hef The 
thus became senior to Boyd by virtwy regrett 


of his brevet majority, although his} #! his 


substantive rank in the 2Ist wa) blank : 
only captain. Naturally Boyd resented drill h 
the interloper, and took small paimp © Y°: 
to conceal his rancour. From bitte f “1 
experience I find it hard to blame him f°" *@ 


The chief characteristic of genera fF I fear, 


















































officers is an uncontrollable passion Nov 
to inspect something, and Major f welcor 
General Kerr, commanding the Athlone F210" 
District, was no exception. On mid § Witho 
summer day, 1807, he descended like the t 
a thunderbolt of war on the unhappy § °wev 
21st, and proceeded to put the soldiery § ent 
through their paces. In the course > ‘uc 
of this laudable zeal the General — ¥!° i 
presented Campbell with what I am — '°™: 
informed is termed a “rocket” for} ‘isur 
alleged inefficiency on parade, and the In 
haughty major writhed in spirit, being F &°"° 
unable to do more as he was standing F “P ™ 
at attention at the time. There is no — ™™* 
reason to believe that Captain Boyd stuff 
felt unduly sympathetic as he observed down 
his superior’s discomfiture. peoee 
Refreshed by his exercise, the General F °™! 
was pleased to join his victims at mess, J mg 
and was no doubt the life and soul of f °4 
the party. At all events, he had no — = 
inkling that his professional zeal was Fa 


to have tragic consequences. In high 
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}good humour he took his departure, 
and soon afterwards only four officers 
remained at the table over their wine. 

They were Major Campbell, Captain 

' Boyd, Lieutenant Hall, and Assistant- 

) Surgeon Adams, and at first the con- 


§ versational tone was unimpeachable. 


) Unhappily, however, Campbell had 

been brooding on his wrongs and was 
} unwise enough to ask the opinion of 
‘his brother officers on the General’s 

strictures. With rather more regard 
| for truth than tact, Boyd affirmed that 
) Campbell had been quite wrong and 
i that Kerr was perfectly justified in 
reproving him. He quoted as his 


& authority the Drill Regulations, that 


) masterpiece of General Sir David 


f Dundas, affectionately known to mili- 


yeneral 
DAssion 
Major. 
thlone 
n mid. 
ad. like 
happy 
oldiery 
course 


reneral F 
I am 


;” for 


nd the § 


, being 


> is no - 


Boyd ; 


served 


eneral 


; mess, F : 
| and invited him to enter the mess 
| pantry, empty at the moment, to 


oul of 
ad no 


al was & 


a high F 


| cording to his own account, 


| tary historians as ‘ Old Pivot.’ 

' The major’s temper rose. With a 
) regrettable comment on Sir David and 
| all his works, he asked Boyd point- 
" blank if he thought he knew battalion 
| drill better than himself (Campbell). 
» “Yes,” replied the misguided captain, 
“I know better than you, and you 
' can take that as you like.” The fat, 
| I fear, was beginning to sizzle. 

Now, no scion of proud Breadalbane 
welcomes correction, especially from 
juniors, and Campbell’s blood was up. 
Without another word he rose from 
the table and stalked out. Boyd, 
however, appears to have paid little 
attention to the incident; for he con- 

' tinued to chat to Hall and Adams, 
who in due course retired to the ante- 
toom, leaving Boyd to follow at his 
' leisure. 

In the meantime Campbell had 
gone out to the barrack square, pacing 
up and down in a black fury of resent- 
_ ment. But Highland blood is tricky 
stuff and in a few minutes he cooled 
| down. With the pacific intention, 
of 
' Composing his quarrel with Boyd, he 
sought him out in the officers’ quarters 


ensure privacy. This Boyd did, and 
for a space we enter into the realms of 
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surmise on what actually happened. 
It seems that Campbell expressed his 
readiness to forgive and forget his 
junior’s alleged insult, but only on 
condition that Boyd should apologise 
to him in the presence of Hall and 
Adams. Without a moment’s hesita- 
tion Boyd rejected the major’s terms, 
and in a loud voice announced that 
he was not to be bullied. Incensed, 
Campbell clapped his hand to his 
sword, having failed to observe that 
Boyd was unarmed ; but that paladin 
was more than equal to the occasion. 
Sneeringly, he inquired whether the 
major proposed to murder him, and 
with these words all hope of recon- 
ciliation vanished. Stung to the quick, 
Campbell replied hotly that Boyd 
would have the choice of weapons and 
asked him to name a time and place. 
Alas for the captain’s caustic wit! 
** Major Campbell,” he said, “ I don’t 
care @ damn what we use. You can 
have slugs in a saw-pit if you like. 
I, at least, am a gentleman.” 

It was the last straw. Firmly under 
the impression that Boyd had accepted 
his challenge, albeit very informally, 
Campbell flung himself out of the little 
pantry and went to his lodgings to 
get his pistols. Finding his wife and 
family indulging in a dish of tea, he 
accepted a cup from the lady’s hands, 
and drank it, chatting blithely the 
while. Then, pistol-case under his arm, 
he returned to the barracks and sent 
his batman to find Lieutenant Hall. 

In a few minutes that officer arrived, 
and was shocked to learn that his 
senior wished him to be his second in 
a duel with Boyd. He was able to 
excuse himself on the grounds that he 
was Officer of the main guard and 
therefore had to go about his duties. 
He then left, one feels with relief, but 
not before he observed that Campbell 
had loaded his pistols. 

Balked for the moment, the major 
was at a loss, but not for long. Sum- 
moning one Hoey, a mess-waiter, he 
sent him to Boyd with a message 
requesting his immediate presence in 

02 
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the mess, to which the captain came, 
no little surprised. 

What follows is sheer tragedy. On 
entering the mess, Boyd was astonished 
to find it empty, but a servant told 
him that Major Campbell was in the 
pantry, the scene of the first quarrel. 
Going into the tiny room, the captain 
was greeted by an immediate challenge 
to fight there and now, and, stung by 
an accusation of cowardice, accepted 
it forthwith. The unconventioral duel- 
lists then took station in opposite 
corners. 

Lieutenant John Macpherson was 
having a quiet evening ir: his quarters 
with, we hope, an improving book. 
He was therefore all the more alarmed 
to hear two distinct pistol shots ring 
out over his head. As he rushed up 
the stairs to the mess-room he heard 
Campbell’s voice within the pantry 
saying, “‘ Boyd, on the word of a dying 
man, was everything fair?” and as he 
entered he caught the pitiful reply 
of the captain, who lay on the floor 
bleeding from the chest: ‘‘ Campbell, 
you hurried me. You are a bad man.” 

Despite Doctor Adams’s speedy 
help the unhappy Boyd was doomed. 
Eighteen minutes later he died, his 
last words being, ‘ Poor Campbell, 
I pity him. I have the happier lot.” 
The major, we are glad to learn, was 
visibly affected. 

Incredible as it may seem, no 
immediate official action was taken 
against the murderer. With his 
colonel’s connivance he went to Eng- 
land, and sojourned in Chelsea for 
nearly a year. The only precaution 
he took was to assume another name, 
@ ruse which must have gore sorely 
against the grain of a Highland 
gentleman. 

But Nemesis was at his heels. Too 
much comment had been caused by 
the death of Boyd, and the lethargic 
authorities acted. The major was 
arrested, and. in August 1808 stood 
indicted for wilful murder before the 
Armagh Assizes, 
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His defence was obvious. Pleading 
@ fair fight his case was that Boyi ff 
had forced the quarrel on him, though} 
he himself had wished the duel tf 
take place next day, decently and inf 
order. The Crown had no difficulty 
in demolishing this argument. jj 
the evidence showed that Camphef 
had come to the barracks prepared wf) 
fight at all costs, for had he nif 
loaded his weapons in Hall’s pref 
ence? Learned counsel conclude 
triumphantly by pointing out thi 
premeditation was clearly indicatei) 
as witness the accused man’s placiij 
bearing in the bosom of his family} 
what time he drank tea and conversa 
amiably with his spouse. With th} 
prosecution’s logic the Bench cordially} 
agreed, and to clinch the matter, » 
did the gentlemen of the jury. Thirty 
minutes after their retiral they returnei 
a verdict of guilty, and His Lordship 
passed sentence of death on th 
hapless officer, fixing the execution 
for the following Monday. 

Campbell, however, was fortunate 
in his wife and friends. Through ther 
combined efforts, the Lord - Liev f 
tenant granted the condemned ma 
@ respite of eight days, though he 
felt unable to do more. Mrs Campbell 
used that space to the best of her 
ability by travelling to Windsor in 
no. more than twenty-seven hour, 
where, on her knees, she besought the 
mercy of His Majesty. Unhappily, the 
old king was obdurate. He hated 
duelling and was determined to make 
an Awful Example. That he waf 
quite unsuccessful is beside the point;— i 
for a generation later a Prime Minister, 
and the greatest soldier of the age to 
boot, fought a real live peer in Batter 
sea Fields, and received the approva 
of his raffish monarch for his spirited 
conduct. Poor Campbell was a rather 
futile offering on the altar of social 
decorum. 

He met his death at Armagh with} 
firmness, and his bones lie to thi? 
day in the family vault at Ayr. 
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vV. HONEY-BEE. 


BY JOHN CROMPTON. 


I HAVE often been asked which 
are the more advanced (whatever 
' that means), bees or ants. Why a 
) beekeeper should be expected to be 
conversant with ants, except perhaps 
) through the medium of a tin of D.D.T., 
> I cannot quite make out, and I will 
) admit straight away that I cannot 
answer this question. But I think 
a little comparison between the life 
J and habits of these two insects— 
a sort of competition—might be of 
> interest and might help the reader, 
if he wishes, to form his own opinion. 

As it happens, I have given some 


p}) thought and attention to ants, and 


ants, at certain times and to my 
regret, have given attention to me, 
as I shall relate later. In fact, I 


used to study them in Africa in my 


leisure hours, and was fascinated by 


iev- ' them long before I fell for bees. 


| The order, Hymenoptera, to which 
| both bees and ants belong, has pro- 
'duced a number of insects of out- 
‘standing intelligence which have 
amazed and fascinated men since 
remote times. The honey-bee and the 
/ant are by no means alone in com- 
manding this deep interest; there 
are others, notably wasps and bumble- 
bees, and there may be eligible insects 
that surpass even these, but I doubt 


if it; so we will get on with our com- 


petition. It will only be a kind of 
preliminary round ; the subject is too 


‘f vast to be confined to a few questions. 


Another difficulty is that ants vary 
80 much; one species may live by 
making war, and another confine 
) itself entirely to growing mushrooms. 
And of those that engage in the 


ith) same trade, some species are efficient 
) and some not. 


Therefore, for the 
| Contest, we must select a large number 
) of ants, each a specialist, and oppose 


I. 


them to a single bee—which gives 
the ant an advantage. 

The ant, I may say at once, is the 
popular favourite, chiefly because he 
lives more on human lines and has 
human failings. The cold - blooded 
efficiency of the honey-bee engenders 
a certain rancour akin to the dislike 
most of us feel for the highly virtuous. 
Only those who know her well become 
devotees of the honey-bee. 


Charity (in its original sense) is 
considered a virtue with us. Neither 
bees nor ants think a great deal of 
it. The infirm, aged, and grievously 
wounded are thrown incontinently 
out of the nest if they have not 
already left of their own accord. 
The slightly wounded or distressed, 
such as those half-drowned but capable 
of recovery, meet from both con- 
testants with a varying reception. 
Bees will almost always be tended 
and succoured by their working 
comrades provided they are close to 
the hive, though officious guards at 
the last moment may reject them. 
The slightly wounded ant is in a 
similar position to a certain man; 
the bulk of its neighbours will pass 
by on the other side; but there are 
Samaritans among them (about one 
in ten), and sooner or later one of 
these will be moved with compassion 
and come to him and carry him back 
to the nest. 

No marks are given here in either 
case. 

In bravery the mark goes to the 
ant. I do not quite like giving it, 
because some species of ants are 
cowards. But among them are races 
whose bravery is awe-inspiring, who 
neither retreat nor surrender whatever 
the odds, and who die to the last 
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ant if overpowered. The bee is not 
a fighter; in fact, there is nothing 
she hates more unless she is wrought 
up or robbing other hives. Her 
armies are conscripts who were in 
civilian employment shortly before 
and will be in civilian employment 
again after a very short period of 
service. So she never commands 
experienced soldiers, and at times 
there is a slight—a very slight— 
disinclination to take on an attacking 
enemy. Really wrought up, there is 
no more ferocious or fearless creature 
in existence. She feels she has to 
sting something, even if she dies for 
it—which she will. But I do not 
think we can allow mere berserk 
rage to count, so the marking stands. 

In industry the bee wins. We 
select the best races of ants for this 
round—for there are ants about as 
industrious as a dormouse in winter— 
and these put up a very good per- 
formance, as anyone who has watched 
ants at all knows, but they are not 
in the same class with bees. The 
span of life of both insects is not 
measured out by the psalmist, but 
by the amount of work they do. A 
bee, who could live for seven or eight 
months and probably much longer, 
kills herself with work in a few weeks 
in the busy season. An ant, with a 
food supply much less difficult to 
obtain or to treat, does not dawdle, 
but certainly never engages in the 
hectic all-day and all-night rush that 
so often occupies the bee, and lives, 
perhaps, for years. 

The ant builds its city underground. 
There are galleries and chambers, 
fields of produce, live stock properly 
herded and tended, slaves, nurseries, 
and children. Even so, the bee gets 
the mark here too. The ants’ city 
is roomy and adequate, but needs 
no special skill in the building; it 
is work that rough navvies can be 
put on. The waxen city of the bees 
with its double, precise, hexagonal 
cells is one of the wonders of nature 
and the marvel of mathematicians, 
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Only man, and that but recently, cay f 
engage in work demanding such minut, F 
exactitude. The bees, too, mus — 
manufacture their own material; 
common earth suffices for the ant. 
The ant makes war, leads armig f 
into the field, invests cities, attacks § 
garrisons, and under consummate} 
generalship outwits opposing armies, | 
None of us, at the moment, clas} 
war as a thing to be desired, buf 
that does not affect the issue. Th 
bee is incapable of doing anything} 
like this. The only wars she make} 
are crude, unplanned, frontal attacks : 
on other hives. : 
A round most definitely to the ant, | 
All living things must reproduc f 
their kind and try to spread them} 
selves. It is the strongest urge that 


nature has implanted in us. With} } 


every creature, except the bee, ith 
is an act blind, unreasoning, and) 
uncontrollable. Male and female ants) 
at certain times fly forth in dens 
clouds, using wings temporarily bor- 
rowed for the purpose, mate in the & 
air, and then trust to a small percentage 
of surviving pregnant females to > 
found new nests or return to the old. 
Bees have discarded nature’s hap- 
hazard ways as being crude and 
uncertain. They make their ow 
arrangements now, choosing the new 
home beforehand and arranging who 
shall be the members of the expedition 
that is to occupy it. 
different from the methods of other > 
insects as was the expedition of the f 
Mayflower from the chance overflow 
of surplus population into adjoining f 
territory in prehistoric times. Ii 
must be admitted that the hit-or 
miss methods of other insects ar, > 
on the whole, successful—more 80, — 
often, than we desire—but the bef 
has gone further than his competitor f 
here, so he gets a mark for it. . 

In ants’ nests several queens are 
often found, and they live amicably— 
together. With bees, the queen show — 
@ human failing and has all royalty 
dislike of a rival, She is a docikf 
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| creature, but should she meet another 
) of blood royal the two will fight like 
harridans until one is killed. Probably 

the workers intend that there shall 


>) not particularly object to it. 


’ a larger population. 
' are different with them ; 
' is always there either for the growing 
 orthe taking, so that the more foragers 
» or cultivators there are the better. 
' With bees the one source of supply 


' may be searching. 
| question of population must be a 
he old. F 
_ the more they have the better, and 
| & poorly populated hive has no hope 


be one queen only, or it may be that 


) they feel they just cannot cope with 
} this female jealousy and shrug their 
/ shoulders and make the best of it; 


but this one must do her job and lay 


‘her full complement of eggs when 
t required ; for if she does not, very 
> harsh measures will be taken. 
* two queens living together in one 
| hive are sometimes found seems to 


That 


show that the workers themselves do 
The 
presence of several queens in one nest 
results, as @ rule, in the ants having 
But conditions 
their food 


depends on the weather. If the 


' weather is not right, then nothing 
' will come in, however many bees 


In fact, the 


very tricky one for them. Normally, 


of laying in sufficient stores for the 
winter. But a happy medium must 
be struck; for excessive numbers 
would soon consume all the carefully 
hoarded stores during those periods, 
which so often occur in summer, 
when the weather is adverse and when 
flowers are not yielding. Too large 


| 8 population might bring ruin and 
starvation. 


Now for the marking. It seems 


| to me that both candidates possess 


sufficient breeding females to satisfy 


_ their very considerable requirements, 
' and that both have relieved their 
' working population of a factor, sex, 
_ which with all its ramifications involves 


& great expenditure of time and 
energy in most other forms of life. 


| So both get a mark and the one 
_ tancels out the other. 
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Some ants keep slaves, though 
Britain, true to her principles, only 
possesses one slave-making species. 
They raid other nests, kill the adults, 
and carry offthenymphs. By ‘nymphs’ 
I do not mean beautiful maidens— 
ants, I am afraid, have little use for 
such—but the small white cylinders 
erroneously called “‘ ants’ eggs.” Pupze 
I believe is the right word. These 
nymphs emerge, and, knowing nothing 
of their own nest, take kindly to their 
new home and to their masters. I 
should say “ mistresses,” but I am 
afraid I am frequently careless about 
the sex of the almost neutral worker 
class. They even fight for these masters 
—the murderers of their kin—against 
their own species. Now this is very 
clever of the ant. To bother about 
these inert chrysalises in a city they 
have stormed shows a knowledge and 
@ foresight equal to that of man; 
though the slave-making habit origin- 
ated fortuitously. The nymphs were 
taken in the first instance to store 
as food, and some of them “ hatched ” 
before they were eaten. Only in the 
course of time did ants come to 
realise the value of these chance new- 
comers and learn to refrain from 
eating them before they emerged. 
Bees sometimes lose their queen when 
—for some reason—they have no 
eggs available to convert into new 
ones, and one egg of the right age from 
another hive would save them from 
disaster. It has been reported that 
in such cases bees do sometimes steal 
eggs from other hives. I doubt it 
myself. There would be very con- 
siderable difficulties in the path of a 
bee going into a strange hive and 
selecting a fresh egg, and even more 
difficulties when she carried it out. 
No, to get a fresh egg to convert into 
@ queen a hive would have to stage 
a@ real invasion en masse on another 
hive, and bees without a queen rarely 
possess the necessary pep for such an 
enterprise. 

So the bee has no answer to the 
egg-stealing, or rather nymph-stealing 
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activities of the ant, and forfeits a 
mark to her rival. All the same, the 
ant is not quite so clever as would 
appear. Many a fine, virile race of ants, 
skilled in war, conspicuous in the arts, 
has died out solely through its slave- 
making propensities. The ant is a 
kind master and seems able to engender 
what amounts to adoration in his 
slaves. There is nothing they will not 
do for him. So he comes (and we 
should, too, if we were in his position) 
to rely on them more and more. 
Naturally, they attend to his young, 
feed them and clean them and all 
the rest. He helps a bit at first, 
but probably the nurses, as nurses 
do, resent his interference, and in 
the end he leaves it entirely to them. 
He is a warrior and his real job, he 
feels, is making war. Making war is 
tiring work, so what more reasonable 
than that in his leisure hours at home— 
between fights, as it were—he should 
relax and let his slaves attend to 
him, as they love to do. And so this 
great soldier, this mighty ant, gradually 
deteriorates. Owing to lack of exercise 
at home, because his loving slavos 
practically insist on carrying him 
about, he finds himself not quite so 
active or terrible a soldier as he used 
to be. Ants that were wont to flee 
at the sight of him turn and give 
battle. Members of races he used to 
kill are now very liable to kill him 
unless a party of slaves is there to 


It will have been noticed that where 
the ant excelled and completely out- 
distanced his competitor was in the 
art of fighting; it might be worth 
while, therefore, to give some account 
of the most outstanding of the ant 
fighters and to study his methods, 
describing first how I was introduced 
to him. 

In the veld in Africa, when hunters 
get yarning, sooner or later an argu- 
ment will take place over which is the 
most dangerous creature to encounter. 
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assist him. And in the end thi § 
once estimable ant becomes a men 
parasite of his own slaves. One caf 
trace this decline in its various stage — 
in several species today. And af 
unwittingly, the slaves avenge their} 
slaughtered kin and their ravishoj 
nests. } 
Mankind is intrigued by the skilf 
of certain ants in growing mush.) 
rooms and other produce, and keeping ' 
live stock. Certainly this is an accom.) 
plishment, so far as we know, up 
attained by any other insect, but If 
am not going to favour the ant a) 
that account. I consider the difficulties} 
the bee has surmounted in perfecting} 
ways of keeping its own food fresh} 
during the winter and in tapping af 
hitherto unknown source offset this 
ingenuity of the ant. Farming, how. 
ever, appeals to us; it is one of ow 
own pursuits and we can understand it. 
So the ant gets the applause while the 
bee, with its more specialised and stil 
obscure methods of food harvesting and 
preparation, is passed by in silence. 


find that each candidate has scored 
three marks; but, as I have said befor, 
these questions are not sufficiently 


far-reaching to enable us to come toa & 
The general con- 


definite decision. 
clusion amongst men is that ants ar 
the more advanced. I do not agree 
with this, nor do I disagree. I do not 
know. 


Agreement is rarely reached; som > 


vote for one, some another, according to 


the opportunity it gives them for telling 


stories, but the selection is always 
from a party of five—the lion, the 
elephant, the buffalo, the rhinoceros, 
and the leopard. Another source of 


debate lies in the question who is the 


real Lord of the Wild, and here the 


field is usually narrowed down to two— F 


the lion and the elephant. In actual 


fact none of these animals is eligible : 
at all, the position in both cases being F 
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' held by the insect class. Whether 
glossina morsitans or the mosquito is 
' the more dangerous I am not prepared 
| to say, but the Lord of the Wild is, 
7 without any doubt or question, the 
) Driver Ant. 

I made his acquaintance twice 
before I even knew that I was dealing 
’ with so formidable a personage. Both 


‘| times it was in the rainy season and 


' I had made camp and was wandering 


-f) about with a gun hoping to meet 
‘fF some unfortunate edible creature. On 


) the first occasion I had to pass a 
) small column of ants; small, that is, 
is} in breadth; for these little creatures 
were only five or six abreast, but 
neither the head nor the tail of the 
© steadily marching column could be 
seen, and, as a matter of fact, I was 
Only my 
failure to shoot anything and the 
» disinclination of anything to present 
\ itself for that purpose made me 
glance again with faint interest at 
these representatives of a minute and 
' —as I thought—negligible form of life. 
' I saw that their route was lined on 
either side by larger stationary ants 
with enormous heads and pincers ; 
these large ants were also in the pro- 
cession, and others in certain places 
were marching in single rank on either 
side of the column. Had the date 
been later I should have been reminded 
of some of those military parades in 
| Berlin. I was moved to examine these 
quaint little mites somewhat closer. 
My interest was rewarded with a 
' sharp pain in one of my bare legs, 
rather as if a red-hot needle had been 
' stuck in for half an inch. I looked 
down and saw an ant fastened just 
| above where my sock turned down 
over my boot. I tried to brush it 
off, but it remained, and when I 
| took hold of it and pulled hard its 
| body came off but not its head and 
' pimcers. 
| Iwas annoyed. I felt that a mere 
) ant had no right to be so painful. 
» The idea that it was advisable to 
» Temove myself from the vicinity of 
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these insects never occurred to me. I 
was by now quite fascinated by the 
orderliness both of the marchers and 
the guards. I then noticed that a 
tiny trigkle, like a rivulet from a 
main stream, was coming in my 
direction, and that about a dozen 
of the larger ants were running up 
my boots. I did retreat then, and 
violently tried to sweep them off. 
A few were removed, but most of 
them had dug themselves in with 
that firm deep hold from which there 
is no withdrawing. 

One forgets these things. I was 
more or less fresh from England, 
where one regards ants as merely an 
occasional nuisance in the garden. I 
thought at the time that I had met a 
very peppery variety, and in a couple 
of days had forgotten all about them. 
I certainly did not realise that I had 
had a skirmish with the Lords of the 
Wild. 

My next meeting occurred some 
months later in similar marshy country 
when heavy rain was threatening. 
Without noticing, I trod right in the 
middle of a marching column. They 
noticed, however, and a swarm of 
reddish-brown insects poured over 
my boots and socks travelling upwards, 
I ran, of course, as soon as I saw them, 
but every one of the attackers knew 
his business and about fifty pairs of 
pincers bit into my flesh. First one 
feels the individual pricks in their 
respective places ; then the pricks get 
more and more painful until they 
merge into one great symphony. 

My third meeting with driver ants 
was more dramatic, and, I am afraid, 
will take a little time in the telling, 
Rightly or wrongly I feel I must 
lead up to it; show where I was 
and what I was doing; for it is 
when you least expect them that 
the driver ants come. I was making 
@ journey in the veld on horseback. 
(Usually it was muleback, but this 
time, thank heaven, I had a horse, 
and the reason for my gratitude will 
appear later.) It was country I did 
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not know and I was using a rough 
map, which I subsequently found was 
wrong in every essential particular. 
The journey ought to have been 
twenty miles, but after going for more 
than a day and a half and covering 
about forty, I still seemed to be as far 
from my objective—or any objective 
at all—as ever. In fact, I was lost. 
I followed every native and game path 
that presented itself (and it is hard to 
tell the difference), but all of them 
just petered out. Later in the after- 
noon, however, one of these paths led 
me to a little pole-and-mud hut untidily 
thatched with grass. Repairs to the 
thatch had been effected from time 
to time merely by putting on more 
grass, so that the roof was now about 
three feet thick and looked like falling 
off at any minute. 

No one was there, and the only 
furniture was a table made out of 
a box, a chair (also made out of a 
box, but without any alteration to 
the box itself), and a bed. The bed 
was not by Maples; it consisted of 
four upright poles let into the ground. 
On these were imposed, horizontally, 
four other poles, between which were 
stretched lengths of cut bark. The 
only ornaments were-a number of 
cricket bats hanging from the rafters 
along the wall and autographed by 
practically every member of the 
English and South African cricket 
teams. 

After a night of sleeping on the 
ground with my saddle as a pillow, 
this bed looked good. By the signs 
the cricketer had been absent from 
his home for some time. Obviously 
I must sleep here tonight; for in 
Rhodesia it was the normal procedure 
to use another man’s hut if he were 
absent. What I had to try to 
do now was to meet some natives 
and find the whereabouts of my 
Objective. So far I had met no one, 


and until I did it was little use going 
on farther. 

There was another point, of some 
urgency to me. I 


had started off 
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with bread, biltong, tea, and ty 
tins of milk in my wallets, also 
bag of mealies for the horse slung 
on to the saddle. Some of the teg 
and milk remained, but no bread or 


biltong. If I was to have something 
to eat I must shoot it. I tied the hors § 
up and went out with the rifle. | § 


walked for two hours and saw nothing, 
Animal as well as human life appeared 


to have been obliterated, so that the & 
chance of obliterating any on my ow 
However, § 
when I was on my way back, resigned | 
to a supper of tea and milk, I sawa fl 
duiker slinking from one thicket to ff 


account seemed remote. 


another. It was fully 500 yard 
away, but most certainly would bk 


gone for ever if it reached the othe 
I raised my rifle ani 
fired. This rifle had a worn barr 
and shot in almost every direction 

except that in which one aimed ff 


bit of bush. 


Probably on that account the duiker 


sprang into the air and fell on its§ 


back kicking. I bore it back to the 


cricketer’s hut, and it weighed about § 


a ton by the end of the journey. 

I cooked part of it that night and 
hung the carcase outside on the 
verandah. I slept on the bed, though 


the squealing and rustling from the § 


rat-infested thatch kept me awake 
half the night. Next morning | 
managed to find a native who was 
able to direct me to the kraal of 
which I was in search. My business 


there was protracted, and it wa fy 


getting well on in the afternoon when 
I returned to the hut. All was in 
order; the carcase was there, and 0 
was a@ portion of cold meat that | 
had left (in my covered billy to protect 
it from the rats) on the table inside. 
I decided to stay the night here again 
and start back to camp early the next 
morning. 


its effect was indistinguishable from 


heavy rain. I had some of the cold F 
meat, after flicking away a leisurely F 
ant which seemed to be giving it ai 
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inspection. There were one or two 
ants in the hut, and some more on the 
verandah were wandering around in 
the silly, aimless way ants have... 
or appear to have. 

And so to bed. I was really tired 
now, and even the squeaks above 
did not disturb me. I awoke about 
midnight and noticed that the horse, 
tethered outside, was restless. He 
was stamping and snorting ; disturbed, 
no doubt, by the scent of s lion, 
leopard, or hyena. I was dosing 
again when something soft and heavy 
fell on to my face, and a rat jumped 
from the bed on to the floor. I 
followed its example, for I am allergic 
to rats at close quarters. I always 
carried candles and matches. I lit 
a candle now and stuck it on the 
table. Three rats fled out of the 
open door when the candle was lit, 
and a couple half slithered, half fell 
down the wall from the roof. Then 
came @ shrill scream from the horse 
outside, a violent stamping and plung- 
ing, the sharp click of a broken reim, 
and hoofs galloping away. 

This was serious. Without my 
horse I was marooned. The lion or 
leopard or whatever it was must have 
come up very close. I put my boots 
on and went outside, grabbing the 
rifle automatically. It was moon- 
light. There was no sign of the 
horse, but I went in the direction 
I had heard him take. He might 
have stopped, for he was a quiet 
animal normally. I fancied I saw 
him once, and went on for half a 
mile or so. Then I gave it up 
and returned, finding some difficulty 
in locating the hut in spite of the 
moon. The pale flickering light of 
the candle through the open door 
came in sight at last. I had left it 
burning—a careless thing to do; I 
might have rewarded the unwitting 
hospitality of the cricketer by burn- 
ing his hut down, and I am sure he 
would have been heart-broken at the 
loss of his bats. I was thinking 
(as I had reason to) about my horse, 
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and could not quite make out what 
had happened to the hut when I 
looked inside. It seemed to shimmer 
and heave. Then I saw that most 
of the place was covered with a 
thick mass of ants—rather like a 
swarm of bees spread out in patches 
with a trowel. I twigged this first 
from the table, where the candle 
illuminated a living table-cloth of 
reddish-brown. A faint sound came 
from these packed millions. It would 
not have been perceptible in a house 
in a town: a hiss such as is made 
by pressing the tongue against the 
palate and blowing gently through 
it. Faint as it was, I think that it 
was the most menacing sound that 
I have heard. I withdrew slowly 
and quietly. The carcase of the 
duiker, as I passed it on my stealthy 
retreat, seemed to be bigger and 
seemed to be moving. 

At a safe distance I sat on a hillock 
near the river and stayed there all 
night. When light came I searched 
for my horse. He would probably 
have gone home, imbued as these 
animals are with the homing instinct. 
Had he been a mule he would certainly 
have gone home; hence my thanks 
to heaven recorded some pages back. 
As it was, I found him an hour later 
grazing quietly. I led him back, 
and cautiously approached the hut. 
Of ants there was no sign, except 
for a few dead ones on and around 
an extinguished candle. The only 
other mementoes of their visit were 
an entire absence of any cold meat 
on the table, and, in place of my 
duiker, a skeleton on the ground. 
Also—but this may not have been 
due to the ants—after I had saddled 
up and was riding off I saw a heap 
of porcupine quills near the path and 
@ porcupine skeleton by them. 

Truly, it is hard sometimes to 
recognise good fortune when it comes. 
After being awakened by the stamp- 
ing of the horse I should certainly 
have gone to sleep again, and but 
for the rat which fell on my face 
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something very unpleasant might have 
happened to me; for even at that 
moment the ants were investing the 
place. 

Let us now, like the sluggard, 
examine the ways of this particular 
ant. The driver ant (genus Anomma) 
is purely carnivorous and nomadic, 
for ever on the move and for ever 
craving flesh. The regular soldiers 
are about three-quarters of an inch 
long with huge wide heads and pincers. 
To get a picture, imagine one of those 
mallets with which a child hammers 
down pegs in modern toys, put a 
pair of massive pincers on top, and 
you have it. That great head possesses 
muscle to work the pincers, and brain 
—plenty of both. Then there is a 
smaller form, a worker about one- 
quarter of an inch long. He looks 
comparatively harmless, but do not 
be deceived or take liberties with 
him; together with his military 
colleague his chief job is to tear 
flesh from living prey. The third 
member of this army is a tiny little 
creature who acts as porter, a carrier 
of burdens such as eggs and larve, 
and rarely engages in slaughter. These 
three comprise the “ worker” class 
of the family, and in spite of their 
difference in size and appearance are 
the same flesh and blood. The fourth 
member, the male, is a magnificent 
creature with great eyes (the only one 
of his family to possess them), and 
new arrivals in Africa are often alarmed 
at a sudden incursion of these flying 
monsters, fully two inches long and 
shaped like hornets. But, like so 
many masculine insects, they are as 
harmless as down upon the summer 
wind. Lastly comes the queen (and 
driver ants have one only), huge, 
blind and helpless, and never at any 
stage of her existence anything else ; 
for, unlike the females of most other 
ants, she never borrows wings. She 
is to all intents and purposes bed- 
ridden from birth, and mates in the 
temporary nest. 

These insects are from first to last 
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a travelling and marauding army; 
not a negligible army either. Wo 
have, unfortunately, grown accustomed 
now to large numbers in armies, but 
no human army—as a single working 
unit—has ever equalled the numbers 
that the driver ants put into the 
field. One can only guess, but those 
who have studied them assess their 
number at fully two million. 

In their great trek northwards in 
1835 the Boers took their women 
and children with them, and killed 
their game and fought and bred on 
the way. The driver ants do the 
same thing. Much less is known 
about them than about most ants, 
and some assert that they do at times 
settle and send out purely foraging 
armies; but even if this is so (and 
many entomologists do not agree 
that it is) they do not settle for more 
than eight or nine days, and embark 
again on their ceaseless and bloody 
journeys with all their impedimenta. 

When halted, the army lies hidden 
in a thousand holes or crevices, or 
massed on the branches of shady 
trees. It is during this time that 
the scouts go out and explore. These 
are the ants one sees mouching s0 
“aimlessly ” about, the ants which 
I noticed without interest in the 
cricketer’s hut the afternoon before 
the night attack. When the scouts 
return and hand in their reports, 
deep consultations must ensue. A 
definite route has to be chosen and 
definite objectives selected. But every- 
thing is decided upon at last and the 
word is given. Whereupon a million 
ants emerge from their hiding-places. 
At one moment not an ant can be 
seen ; the next, countless numbers are 
pouring from everywhere and forming 
into line of march. They march 
about five abreast along a route lined 
with soldiers, and (unless it is merely 
a foraging expedition) somewhere in 
that procession will come those bear- 
ing, as the Lilliputians bore Gulliver, 
their gigantic queen. It cannot be 
a comfortable journey for her, for 
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she is as much dragged as carried ; 
but one thing is certain, she must 
be used to it. At times, a few males 
walk with them, looking (in respect 
of size) like elephants walking with 
sheep. 

The whole column is under the 


’ direction of the soldiers, some of whom 
' guard the flanks, and others (probably 


temporarily off duty) march in the 


| ranks. While the rank and file plod 
» steadily along, these soldiers not only 
' make an avenue for them, but run 


along with them and make little 
incursions on either side, on the 


| alert, obviously, for prey or danger. 


At times they gather together for a 
moment as if in discussion; then 
hastily resume their places. That 
the whole expedition is as well thought 
out, as organised, and as controlled 
as that of one ever planned by man 


| is obvious to anyone who has studied 


the Anomma. But the task of the 
soldiers does not end by mapping 
out the route and seeing that it is 
followed; they consider themselves 
also the guardians and protectors of 
their smaller marching brethren. When 
an open space has to be crossed and 
the light is too strong (for these 
insects cannot bear anything but 
dim light and would be killed by 
the direct rays of the sun), the soldiers 
mass together and form a darkened 
archway, and the marchers go under 
it. Should floods descend (as often 
happens in the wet, low-lying country 
they favour), bands of these soldiers 
hastily arrange the workers, with their 
precious burdens, into compact groups, 
surround them in a ball, and float 
away with them until dry land and 
safety is reached. Packed thus they 
can bear several hours’ immersion, 
and however far apart those floating 
units may be scattered they eventually 
find each other and re-form—a remark- 
able feat considering that every member 
of the army is completely blind. I do 
not think, however, that blindness in 
an insect means quite what it does in 
an animal. The most intricate and 
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exact work of bees, for instance, is 
done in the dark. Insects have a 
sixth sense of which we know nothing, 
housed in their antenne, and on this 
they rely more than on any other 
sense. An insect deprived of sight 
seems to suffer little inconvenience 
unless it is foraging on its own; if 
its antenne are removed it becomes 
helpless. 

But we must rejoin the marching 
column. When a stream or a piece 
of water is encountered (it will not 
be too broad ; for, as you will remember, 
the route has been mapped out before- 
hand), a living rope is formed about an 
inch thick. The workers and soldiers 
combine in making this rope of their 
bodies, but the ends are generally 
composed of soldiers. With one end 
clinging to the bank the rope swings, 
or allows itself to be washed by the 
current until the opposite bank is 
found, then many pairs of pincers 
find a suitable anchorage and fasten 
on. Meanwhile the army has waited, 
but as soon as the bridge is in position 
it resumes its way and moves across 
it. In bare country where there is 
insufficient shade they also form these 
ropes from tree to tree. 

Attila and his Huns or Khan and 
his Mongols supply the only parallel 
to the ensuing conduct of this army. 
They, too, were nomadic and all- 
conquering, and generally put to 
death every inhabitant of the cities 
they overwhelmed. The difference 
lies in the word “generally”; for 
whereas the Huns and Tartars did 
spare some, the driver ants do not. 
Everything they meet, unless it can 
get away in time, is doomed. No 
small thing—mouse, lizard or beetle, 
for instance—has any hope at all, 
and even the python, Africa’s largest 
snake, twenty-five feet or so in length 
and weighing more than a man, 
falls a frequent victim. No form of 

life at all can stand against the drivers. 
Calves, pigs, and other farm animals 
are all destroyed if tethered or 
enclosed; in one instance a full- 
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grown caged leopard was killed and 
picked clean in a night. 

The army, doubtless, has a number 
of objectives, and it is surprising what 
@ meagre bait sometimes suffices to 
bring so large a force. In my hut 
the scouts had found the duiker and 
the meat on the table, but even some 
blood-stained fat has been sufficient 
(or so one presumes) to bring them. 
I think, however, that the lie of the 
country must influence them as much 
as the “ bait.”” There must be large 
streams and other obstacles that they 
would wish to avoid. And they can 
always pick up quite a lot when 
travelling. Also other things in a 
house—rats and mice and other vermin 
—may have been noted by the 
scouts. 

No undisciplined army succeeds for 
long, and the driver ants are from 
first to last under the strictest disci- 
pline. When they enter a house they 
go about their work of massacre in 
an orderly and intelligent way. Every 
part is systematically quartered, and 
living things, according to their size, 
either dragged out or followed into 
the recesses where they cower and 
are put to death. When a helpless 
or temporarily inert victim (such as 
a sleeping man) is encountered the 
ants await the order to attack, first 
covering the subject without doing 
him the slightest harm. Then all 
attack at once, and each tries to 
tear out a piece of flesh, doubling 
itself up as it strains and tugs. Several 
men have undergone and described this 
dreadful experience, and since eyes, 
nostrils, and ear-drums are all included 
in the simultaneous onslaught the 
torture is almost insupportable. 

The army does all that it has to 
do in a few hours, and then it goes, 
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as mysteriously and as completely | 


as it came. 


In the veld-in Africa it is not good fF 


for man to live alone. 
sickness things may happen. A very 


In times of 


Ee 


sick man, whose natives had fled, was | 


once killed and partly eaten by his ' 
own starving pigs; another by rats; | 


and should sickness coincide with 
visit from driver ants his fate is no 
less terrible. But could one only 
have previous notice, a visit to one’s 
home by these insects is no bad thing. 
All vermin will be wiped out; nor 
will there be the corruption usually 
associated with wholesale slaughter; 


for clean-picked skeletons neither offend 


nor breed disease. When the ants 


depart they leave a place that is 
sweet and clean and empty. 


This description of a species that 
excels in an art that bees lack com- 
pletely—making war—has led mo a 
long way from my subject. Nor can 


it be said that the supremacy of this § 


particular ant in its chosen profession 
entitles it to comparison with the bee 
in the matter of advancement gener- 
ally. Possessed of bravery and dis- 
cipline that should have carried them 
far, the driver ants have somehow 
journeyed into a cul-de-sac. Waging 
successful war postulates large armies, 
and large armies eat up large quantities 
of food. Being purely destructive 
feeders, never building up or replacing 
what they consume, these conquerors 
are perpetually faced with an empty 
larder, and have to move on and 
devastate fresh areas. Indeed, like 
the slave-makers, they have not been 
sufficiently far-sighted and have con- 
demned themselves to a march which 
must continue through the ages 80 
long as they endure. 
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THE MAGIC OF MAX. 


BY GUY BOAS, 


Tue life of Sir Max Beerbohm has 
not been eventful: or, if it has, the 
adventures have not been made public. 
Born in London in 1872, the younger 
son of Julius E. Beerbohm and half- 


| brother of Sir Herbert Beerbohm Tree, 
’ he was educated at Charterhouse and 


' at Merton College, Oxford. 


“* Strange 


' as it may seem,” he tells us, “I was 
| not unpopular at school. It is Oxford 


_ that made me insufferable.” 


In 1910 


_ he married Miss Florence of Memphis, 


) settled at Rapallo. 


Tennessee, and from then until 1938 
Both Oxford and 
Edinburgh have made him an honorary 


' Doctor, and in 1939 the King made 


' ‘Arise, Sir. . 


him a Knight, despite the early essay, 
.» in which he remarks 


' that “‘ Even now, the number of those 
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who are not knights exceeds the 
number of those who are.” 

Glimpses of his youth are few, though 
it is recorded that when asked, while 


| travelling by train to Croydon, why 


he suddenly pulled down the blinds, 
he answered: ‘“‘S-sh! Lest I should 
see the Crystal Palace.” Having 
sailed with his half-brother to America 
in 1895, with a view, we are told, to 
establishing a monarchy in that coun- 
try, and having failed to consummate 
that achievement, Max has devoted 
the half-century since not to state- 
craft but to art. At the age of twenty- 
two, after writing some sketches for 
the ‘ Oxford Magazine,’ at the instiga- 
tio of Aubrey Beardsley he con- 
tributed to the first volume of the 
‘Yellow Book,’ a compilation pub- 
lished by Mr John Lane. His con- 
tribution, ‘‘ The Defence of Cosmetics,” 
was reprinted in his first book, a 
diminutive volume which appeared in 
1896 entitled ‘The Works of Max 
Beerbohm.’ Since then he has pub- 
lished six collections of essays, & 
book of parodies, and a short novel, 





‘Zuleika Dobson’ (‘No apple tree, 
no wall of peaches, had been robbed, 
nor any Tyrian rose-garden, for the 
glory of Miss Dobson’s cheeks. Her 
neck was imitation-marble. Her hands 
and feet were of very mean propor- 
tions.”) Some eight volumes have 
also been published containing repro- 
ductions of his caricatures. 

Once upon a time he wrote two 
plays, ‘The Happy Hypocrite,’ pro- 
duced at the Royalty Theatre by 
Mrs Patrick Campbell in 1900, and 
‘ A Social Success,’ acted by Sir George 
Alexander at the Palace in 1913. He 
succeeded Bernard Shaw as dramatic 
critic on ‘The Saturday Review,’ 
Shaw hailing his successor as “‘ The 
Incomparable Max,” a compliment 
which Max was later, though less 
effusively, to return: “If Mr Shaw’s 
judgements are scatter-brained, he 
has, at any rate, brains to scatter.” 
After twelve years as dramatic critic, 
Max recorded: “I feel extraordin- 
arily light and gay in writing fare- 
well. ... And yet habit is mighty 

. and may yet make me envy my 
successor.” In 1920 he edited a 
number of tributes to Beerbohm Tree, 
to which he contributed “From a 
Brother’s Standpoint.” In 1943 he 
delivered the Rede Lecture at Cam- 
bridge on Lytton Strachey, and on 
six occasions between 1935 and 1945 
made his voice, though not his elusive 
person, public by speaking enchant- 
ingly on the air. Yes, elusive Max 
has ever been. ‘“ Though I always 
like to be invited anywhere,” he 
writes* in ‘Hosts and Guests,’ “I 
very often prefer to stay at home. If 
anyone hereafter shall form a collection 
of the notes written by me in reply 
to invitations, I am afraid he will 
gradually suppose me to have been 
more in request than ever I really 
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was, and to have been also a great 
invalid, and a great traveller.” 

There are a few fingers which have 
touched the arts so lightly that any 
critical hand laid upon them seems 
to be composed of thumbs. A study 
of Max Beerbohm sounds as inapt as 
@ study of the rainbow. Why should 
we make a task of what the gods have 
given us to enjoy ? Did Herrick write 
songs, or Chopin preludes, to have 
them explained? And did the velvet 
tone, the feather touch, of Max demand 
an article on his name in the ‘ Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica’? One, neverthe- 
less, is there. But happily it is brief, 
and at least yields one statement in 
tune with its subject: “ His reputa- 
tion was maintained when he suc- 
ceeded G. B. Shaw as dramatic critic 
to ‘The Saturday Review’ by the 
judiciously small amount of work 
which he published.” Brevity; that 
is perhaps the first key to Max, as 
to the soul of wit. But the nature of 
that brevity deserves thought. Why, 
in order to raise himself to a niche 
of universal esteem, has Max only to 
write a number of short unlearned 
essays, as Housman had only to 
compose two slim books of verse, 
while, to gain their eminence, Carlyle 
had to preach the virtue of silence in 
thirty volumes, and Browning to 
achieve his apex in a poem of over 
five hundred pages ? 

In art, as in space, length is not 
the only dimension. One author may 
need a long track on which to extend 
himself; another, if he is a poet, 
can distil into a page, a paragraph, 
a@ sentence, even a word or two, that 
which produces overtones and under- 
tones, so that height and depth, not 
length, achieve distance. ‘“ Arma 
virumque cano...” “To be or not 
to be... .”’ Such pregnancy from the 
serious writers is frequent. But to 
find the same wealth of orchestration 
in a few notes from a composer of 
light music is more rare and difficult. 
The result is also surprising. Was the 
composer of Mozart’s gay operas & 
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light composer or a heavy classic) 
Is the author of ‘No. 2, The Pines’, 
brilliant but superficial essayist, ¢ 
did he penetrate to the mad bravuy, 
of Swinburne’s soul more deeply thay 
has been done elsewhere? Did thy 
author of ‘A Clergyman’ merly 
throw off a jew d’esprit, or did he give 





us the whole essence of Dr Johnson, } 


which Macaulay took nearly forty 
close-packed pages to obscure, anj 
did he tell us by means of a purey 


fictitious incident more truth abou — 


the Doctor than anyone except Bos. 


well? The entire nine-page pyramid 
of Max’s revealing fancy is built on J 


three brief sentences in Boswell: 
** Johnson: ‘We have no sermons 
addressed to the passions, that ar 
good for anything... .’ <A Clergy. 
man: ‘Were not Dodd’s sermons 


addressed to the passions ?’ Johnson: F 


“They were nothing, Sir, be they 
addressed to what they may.’ 

The suddenness of it! Bang !— 
and the rabbit that had popped from 
its burrow was no more... .” 

It is remarkable how surely Max 
anticipated the advice of Lytton 
Strachey: “If the historian is wise 
he will adopt a subtle strategy. He 
will attack his subject in unexpected 
places: he will fall upon the flank, 
the rear; he will shoot a sudden, 
revealing searchlight into obscure 
recesses, hitherto undivined.” But 
whereas Strachey in falling upon’ the 
objects of his attention when they 
were off their guard was apt to mag- 
nify the shortness of their legs or the 
weakness of their ankles, their warts 
and their squints, the searchlight of 
Max reveals their hearts. Though 
Max greatly admired Strachey—he 
“rejoiced in ‘Eminent Victorians’ ” 
—the two essayists contrast more 
than they compare. Strachey brought 
to his work the challenge of an in- 
tensely inquisitive but highly sub- 
jective temperament, superior, ironical, 
aloof. Max surrenders himself with 
such complete sympathy to his sitters 
that in the portraits nothing but their 
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1 — entire selves appears, and where is the 
| dapper, jesting figure who portrayed 
» them nobody can tell. Did he vacate 


the studio on their arrival, and leave 
reproduction to a magic prism? Did 
he go out for a stroll, and trust the 
pen to perform the function of a4 
Or did he at least 


invoke the sorcery which perhaps 


' tells rather more than the clients 
' were themselves aware of ? 


Both essays and cartoons argue 


.—) that the elfin artist cannot entirely 
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» have disappeared, for it would take 
' more than a looking-glass to mirror 
| the result. 


Not even an X-ray un- 
aided could do the job, for even 


' X-ray is @ mechanical instrument, 
' and in portraits by Max, as in por- 
| traiture by any artist, there must be 


some essence of the artist himself 


that of the subject, otherwise a photo- 


' graph would serve as well, and be less 


costly. What, then, are the ingredi- 
ents of this wizard, which one must 
look for with a microscopic eye ? 

One may know a man by his friends. 
One may know him even better by 
his enemies. Who, then, are Max’s 
enemies, who excite his hostility or 
rage? The answer is Nobody. And 
that in @ caricaturist is remarkable. 
Pope may scream with passion at the 
thought of Atticus in particular, 
Swift be convulsed with fury at the 
thought of mankind in general, but 
to Max all men are friends, for he is 
a man himself. No man rouses his 
antipathy ; for so modest is he (or so 
it appears) that he is only concerned 
to wonder whether in any respect he 
may jar on others. When it comes to 
assessment, it is not he who should 
be vexed by mankind’s limitations, 
but mankind who should be distressed 
by his. “In the year 1900 I had been 
considered a rather clever and amusing 
young man, but I felt no pang what- 
soever at finding myself cut out of 
my own game by a sudden new-comer, 
named G. K. Chesterton, who was 
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obviously far more amusing than I.” 
Instances of such humility can be 
paralleled from the writings of Max 
in profusion. There is the opening, 
as frank as it is abrupt, to the essay 
on “ Seeing People Off”: “I am not 
good at it. To do it well seems to 
me one of the most difficult things in 
the world.” There is the confession 
from his thoughts on ‘servants’: 
“Perhaps we are not afraid of men- 
servants if we look out at them from 
the cradle. None was visible from 
mine. Only in later years and under 
external auspices did I come across 
any of them. I am afraid of them 
as ever.” There is the abject study 
‘On Speaking French,’ in which the 
essayist not only confesses through 
ten pages of self-scorn that he can 
only speak French “‘ wn tout petit peu” 
(and hardly at all if another English- 
man happens to be listening), but that 
he cannot even listen to it without 
catastrophe. “To be shamed as a 
talker is bad enough ; it is even worse 
to be shamed in the humble refuge of 
listener. To listen and from time to 
time murmur ‘ C’est vrai’ may seem 
safe enough; yet there is danger 
even here. I wish I could forget a 
certain luncheon in the course of 
which Mme. Chose (that brilliant 
woman) leaned suddenly across the 
table to me, and with great animation, 
amidst a general hush, launched at 
me a particularly swift flight of 
winged words. With pensively nar- 
rowed eyes, I uttered my formula 
when she ceased. This formula she 
repeated, in a tone even more pensive 
than mine. ‘ Mais je ne le connais 
pas,’ she then loudly exclaimed. ‘Je 
ne connais pas méme le nom. Dites- 
moi de ce jeune homme.’ She had, as 
it presently turned out, been asking 
me which of the younger French 
novelists was most thought of by 
English critics; so that her surprise 
at never having heard of the gifted 
young Sévré was natural enough.” 
Such engaging self-abasement must 
be unique among artists, who, for 
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whatever else they are eminent, are 
not prone to humility. 

But if there is no one whom Max 
dislikes, qualities are not lacking which 
excite his amusement. And amuse- 
ment, though it is the kindest of 
critics, is a critic, and a most for- 
midable because a most disarming 
one. Chief among these qualities 
which rouse the glint in his eye is 
pomposity. In an essay entitled 
‘A Point to be Remembered’ he 
discusses the amount of time which 
@ great man should allow to elapse 
before he appears on the scene to 
greet the hero-worshipping stripling 
who has come from London to venerate 
him. ‘‘ Heroes tend to live a little 
way out of London. So much the 
better. The adventure should smack 
of pilgrimage.” It is important, pre- 
scribes the essayist, that the great 
man should not be found in the room. 
“A person found in a room, if it be 
@ room strange to the arriver, does 
not instantly detach himself from his 
surroundings. He is but a feature of 
the scene. He does not stand out as 
against a background, in the grand 
manner of portraiture, but is fused in 
an elaborately rendered ‘interior.’ It 
is all the more essential, therefore, 
that the worshipper shall not have his 
first sight of hero and room simul- 
taneously. The room must, as it 
were, be an anteroom, anon converted 
into a presence-chamber by the hero’s 
entry.” The method of the hero’s 
entrance is then stipulated: “He 
must not, be he never so hale and 
hearty, bounce in. The young man 
must not be startled.... Let him 
be framed for an instant or so in the 
doorway—time for his eyes to produce 
their peculiar effect. And by the way : 
if he be a wearer of glasses, he should 
certainly remove these before coming 
in. He can put them on again almost 
immediately. It is the first moment: 
that matters.” The exact interval of 
time which the hero should let elapse 
between the arrival of his devotee 
and his own appearance is stressed as 
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of utmost. importance. ‘“‘ Exact ad. 





vice cannot be offered, but I shoul 


say, roughly, that in ten minutes the 
young man would be strung up to the 
right pitch, and that more tha 
twenty minutes would be too much.” 
The visit of the young Coventry 
Patmore to Leigh Hunt is then cited 
as a sad instance of bungling on the 
part of the hero, who kept young 
Patmore on tenterhooks for two hour 
in the little parlour before the great 
one appeared “ rubbing his hands and 
smiling ethereally, to remark without 
preface, ‘This is a beautiful world, 
Mr Patmore.’” The young man was 
so taken aback by these words that 
they “eclipsed all memory of what 
occurred during the remainder of the 
visit... . There was nothing wrong 
about the words themselves. . . . But 
they should have been said sooner.” 
Was ever & more indulgent, yet 
cathartic eye cast upon scenes fraught 
with the potential of over-solemnity, 
with Max peeping from behind a 
screen, or with even his possible 
presence disembodied but spiritually 
vibrant in the atmosphere, could Tenny- 
son or Carlyle, or even Mr Gladstone 
or the Queen herself, have hoped to 
maintain a full panoply of dignity or 
induce the supreme veneration com- 
monly regarded as their due? The 
author of “ In Memoriam,” “‘ Ulysses,” 
and the “ Ode to Virgil” could hold 
his head as high as he had every right 
to do, but would not a slightly un- 
easy feeling assail the author of the 
quatrains “‘ To the Marquess of Dufferin 
and Ava,” the ‘Ode Sung at the 
Opening of the International Exhibi- 
tion,” or of that delectable little 
“Welcome to Her Royal Highness 


‘Marie Alexandrovna, Duchess of Edin- 


burgh”? Might not Gladstone have 
thought less of elevated principles 
and a little more kindly of General 
Gordon, might not Carlyle have ex- 
pounded the battles of Frederick the 
Great to his wife with a joke or two 
inserted, and rather less late at night, 
and might not the Queen have found 
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it less imperative, when somewhat 
French stories were told at dinner, to 
signify in the plural an absence of 
amusement ? Inversely, let any solemn 
moralist lay @ hard hand on an erring 
creature, even on a peccant Royalty, 
and Max is up in a moment for the 


' defence. George IV. may have been 


a rip, @ mendacious son, an unfaithful 
husband, a heartless father; he may 
have lain in bed all the morning at 
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sum, humani nihil a me alienum puto”: 
Max’s life-work is the practice of 
Terence’s adage. Consequently in the 
measure that his fellow-men appeal to 
him, with all humanity’s warmth of 
error and glow of guilt, so abstract 
philosophy, cold, inhuman, immacu- 
late, chills his heart and baffles, so he 
would have us think, his intellect. 
Max’s profession is laughter. Now 
M. Bergson wrote a monumental 


> great 
ds and 
vithout 
world, 
an was & 
Is that 
' what 
of the 


Windsor with the blinds down and 
wasting candles, “‘ with all the sporting 
papers scattered over his quilt and a 
decanter of cherry brandy within easy 
reach’’: but let Thackeray lay so 
' much as @ short pellucid essay upon 
him, and Max is on his feet to plead. 
“The Fourth George Thackeray chose 
wrong & tohold up for reprobation as a drunken, 
: But vapid cad. Every action, every phase 
- , [| of his life that went to disprove this 
ole view he either suppressed or distorted 
; utterly. ‘History,’ he would seem 
ra ’ & to have chuckled, ‘ has nothing to do 
vibe. | “th the First Gentleman. But I will 
te a give him @ niche in natural history. 
me Y & He shall be the King of the Beasts.’ 
itn A He made no allowance for the extra- 
oe ik ordinary conditions under which all 
f monarchs live, none for the unfortunate 
ty Ot F circumstances by which George, es- 
‘= pecially, was from the first hampered. 
_.._» fp He judged him as he judged Barnes 
e 4 Newcome and all the scoundrels he 
he created. Moreover, he judged him by 
right the moral standard of the Victorian 
pred age. In fact, he applied to his subject 
fforin the wrong method, in the wrong 
; the manner, and at the wrong time.” 
chibi. Into this counterbreath to Thack- 
little eray’s counterblast we may read the 
eile Wholesale Edwardian revolt against 
E oe the Victorian era. But the angle is 
aoe in fact more individual than this; for 
hin Max carries his toleration into every 
i a} | 2 20d puts his plea for mitigation 
4 of sentence at the service of every 
die defendant—so long as he is not accused 
pent of pretence. With Max in court the 
night Judge is in greater jeopardy than the 
‘ot d dock. For the judge may be human, 
the convict is certainly so. “‘ Homo 


thesis on the subject of laughter, and 
no one, one might have supposed, 
would have been better equipped 
than Max to profit by this standard 
work. But such is not the case. 
**M. Bergson, in his well-known essay 
on the theme of Laughter, says... 
well, he says many things; but none 
of these, though I have just read them, 
do I clearly remember, nor am I sure 
that in the act of reading I under- 
stood any of them.” And the reason 
Max adduces for his obtuse ingratitude 
to M. Bergson is no lack of merit in 
the distinguished philosopher’s thesis, 
but in the inability of his hardly less 
distinguished reader to appreciate the 
jewels spread before him. “For if 
you are by way of weaving theories as 
to the nature of things in general, and 
if you want to try those theories on 
someone who will luminously confirm 
them or powerfully refute them, I 
must, with a hang-dog air, warn you 
that I am not your man. I suffer 
from a strong suspicion that things in 
general cannot be accounted for through 
any formula or set of formule, and 
that any one philosophy, however new, 
is no better than another. That is in 
itself a sort of philosophy, and I sus- 
pect it accordingly ; but it has for me 
the merit of being the only one I can 
make head or tail of. If you try to 
expound any other philosophic system 
to me, you will find not merely that 
I can detect no flaw in it (except the 
one great flaw just suggested), but 
also that I haven’t, after a minute or 
two, the vaguest notion of what you 
are driving at.” 

Here is candour which not only 
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explains the indifference of Max to 
M. Bergson’s instruction, but portrays 
his attitude to life in general. He did 
not make the world, he is not respon- 
sible for mankind, not even for his 
own appearance at the evanescent 
picnic ; why, therefore, should he pre- 
tend to understand a mystery which 
he had no part in shaping? A watch 
is complicated enough even to baffle 
a watchmaker: what pretensions can 
the lay purchaser claim to grasp, still 
less to explain, the works? But if it 
is only a matter of telling the time, 
of looking on the dial and calculating 
whether one is likely to be late for 
lunch, then it is any man’s toy, and 
Max is as ready as the rest of us to 
join in the game, and with a preter- 
natural acumen to put two and two 
together. For not only can he per- 
ceive when two and two make four, 
but also when they make five. 

At this point one should remember 
that Max is amphibious, that he is 
equally at home as writer or draughts- 
man. Who else has attained a similar 
perfection? No other Englishman 
comes to mind except Rossetti, and 
his father was so Italian that he only 
escaped to England from Naples just 
in time, after writing an ode in favour 
of constitutional government—a warn- 
ing against dabbling in more than one 
of the arts. Many artists have, of 
course, wished to be ambidextrous, 
but it does not appear that their wish 
was granted, not unless they kept 
the achievements of the other hand 
mysteriously secret. Their aspira- 
tions have been eloquently described 
by Robert Browning in one of 
those many private poems which he 
wrote to Mrs Browning but did not 
withhold from an admiring public. 
Browning calls it ““One Word More,” 
though as the poem is nearly 250 lines 
the title is in the nature of under- 
statement. Raphael, not convinced 
that his pictures were an adequate 
expression of gratitude to his wife, 
composed a hundred sonnets to her. 
“Did she love those sonnets all her 
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life?” the poet asks, but does no} 
answer his question. It is disturbing 
that we have no confirming evidenes, 
The only four examples of Raphael’ 
sonneteering which survive sugges 
the possibility that his wife hurried 
him back to the easel. Dante once 
proposed, for the special delectation 
of his Beatrice, to paint an angel. But 
the painting is not extant. Perhaps 
Beatrice tore it up (though Browning 
does not suggest this) and told Alighier 
to drop the maulstick and get on with 
the ‘Divina Commedia.’ But wher 
Raphael and Dante could only aspir, 
Max has succeeded, and Mrs Max 
Beerbohm has had the opportunity of 
admiring her husband’s genius either 
by settling down to read the products 
or by raising her eyes to perceive 
them hung round about her on the 
walls. 

The art of making two and two 
make five may be practised in any 
medium—the coldness of snow can 
be forcibly expressed in all its dis- 
comfort by consecutive fifths in music 
—but flat canvas is especially suited 
to the exercise. Tennyson’s “In 
Memoriam.”’ is a great poem, and even 
the disintegrating wit of Strachey 
could not shake the authentic magni- 
tude of Queen Victoria. That Max 
is at heart sensible of the grandeur 
of these two figures is certain, for his 
life-work is as sane as it is sensitive. 
To depict poet and Queen in their 
genuine glory is the art of two and 
two making four; but to sketch 
“‘ Mr Tennyson reading ‘ In Memoriam’ 
to his Sovereign,” as Max pictured 
the scene, is to add the odd but r- 
vealing unit. The sparsely furnished 
room of the palace, redolent of utility 
furniture in a boarding-house, with 
the two elongated fire-irons in the 
grate and the heraldic clock on the 
mantelpiece, is an irregular but lam- 
bent comment on the decorative taste 
of the Victorian age. The black of the 
widow’s weeds, the sympathetic black 
of the poet’s doublet (also his trousers 
and hair, together with the Bismarckian 
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portrait of the late Prince Consort 
over the chimney-piece), and the 
irreverent query whether the widow- 
hood, sincere as it was, was perhaps 
just @ trifle excessive, while in the 
poise of the Laureate’s hand, raised 
heavenwards as he declaims the elegy, 
the innocent but supernumerary query 
jis added whether it would not be even 
easier to admire the transcendent 
qualities of the bard had not such a 
just estimate of them already been 
youchsafed to him by his own in- 
tuition. Likewise we could have 
thought equally, and with no tinge of 
disrespect, of Coleridge speaking of 
metaphysics to his guests at table, 
had not Max pictured the gargantuan 
yawns of the exhausted visitors, the 
sense of indefatigable eloquence on 
the part of the metaphysician, the 
paucity of refreshment provided in 
proportion to the monologue, and, 
above all, if he had not labelled the 
vision ‘‘ Samuel Taylor Coleridge table- 
talking.” Who can ever relish “‘ The 
Ancient Mariner” again without a 
profound feeling of relief that one 
had never encountered the author at 
breakfast ? 

As with art so with politics, how 
easy when two and two make four : 
but since in politics the answer hardly 
ever comes out that way, no wonder 
that our master finds easy scope 
for his craft in the political jungle. 
Cartoon of ‘‘ Independent Liberalism’s 
desire for some means whereby it and 
Labour shall not clash in electoral 
contests.” Independent Liberalism is 
represented by a midget figure, a 
dapper, pince-nez’d intellectual (with 
years of Harrow and Balliol in the cut 
of coat and ascetic features, brainy, 
doctrinaire, frigid, reasonable, righte- 
ous), standing on the enormous hand 
of a huge labourite, clothed too well 
for the docks but too wunshapely 
for Westminster, protruding paunch, 
diminutive forehead, massive bulk, and 
ferocious, covetous mien. Balliol’s 
conviction is absolute that if he and 
Dockland can get together the sum 
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can be made to total four, but Dock- 
land’s reply ensures a jagged result. 
* Well, I won’t say it mightn’t be for 
what you’ve called the national good. 
But you see, Guv’nor, the goods are 
what I’m out for.” “ Toujours la 
politesse,” an acknowledgment that 
for national prosperity Balliol may be 
right, a salute to superior quality in 
*Guv’nor,” but a block-busting ex- 
plosion of the naked truth, sincere and 
egotistical to the point of pathos, 
“The goods are what I’m out for.” 
How can politics ever equate so long 
as that complex is unresolved, that 
hunger is unappeased, that conun- 
drum of just distribution remains 
unanswered ? 

So the awkward question is posed 
by the laughing philosopher, though 
it is not a laughing question; for it 
strikes at the roots not only of the 
eternal failure of Society to establish 
an equilibrium, but at the core of the 
mystery of the universe: a reminder 
that the world is round and not flat, 
that the human heart which since 
time began has attempted, but with 
very indifferent success, to control the 
universe, is not amenable to logic ; 
that the more man discovers about 
the cosmos, the more he finds remains 
to be discovered, that the whole busi- 
ness is in fact an intriguing but utterly 
baffling escapade, and that the sooner 
we learn to reconcile ourselves to the 
fact that two and two make three or 
five or nine or thirteen (particularly 
thirteen) but never four, the more 
likely we are to stop worrying. And 
it is only the artist with a sense of 
this cyclical shape of things, or the 
scientist with a grasp, not of arith- 
metic but of relativity, who is a 
guide to us. A Bernard Shaw, a 
Schopenhauer, a Karl Marx, who would 
force human thought into rigid intel- 
lectual grooves, may give infinite 
delight, entertainment, and stimula- 
tion, but for all their forensic eloquence, 
though they inform us endlessly about 
what they think of things, they tell 
us little about things themselves. 
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While they shape life to their design 
for it, life whirls past them, kaleido- 
scopic, fluent, orbicular, leaving the 
little boat in which they undertook 
to preserve us spinning helplessly in 
the vortex. The most comforting 
artist is he who has wisdom to swim 
with the current, to clutch at any 
straw and make the most of it, who 
looks for no landing-place, and is 
willing to wait for the answer, if 
answer there be, on the other side. 
And this brings us, perhaps some- 
what abruptly, to the bottom of 
Putney Hill. For at te foot of 
Putney Hill stood (and jill stands, 
wearing proudly its blue plaque) No. 2, 
The Pines, and it was to No. 2, The 
Pines, that in the spring of 1899 the 
young Mr Beerbohm went walking on 
air, to visit Mr Algernon Swinburne, 
hallowed resident-guest of Mr Theodore 
Watts-Dunton. And it is at the end of 
the golden report when Max wrote of 
this encounter that he comes nearest 
to expressing his deepest thoughts. The 
essay has a curious little history. In 
1914 Mr—not yet Sir Edmund—Gosse 
was engaged on a life-study of Swin- 
burne. To assist in the task he be- 
thought him of inviting certain acquain- 
tances who had known or seen the 
poet to write passages which might 
be incorporated in the Opus. Among 
others he invited a contribution from 
Max, but, as often happens when 
unusual spirits are conscripted, things 
did not go quite according to plan. 
Max contributed, but at such length 
and in so dazzling a vein that Mr Gosse 
felt uneasy whether this pyrotechnic 
display would fit quite as modestly as 
it should into the entertainment which 
he himself was providing. The affair 
is best described in Max’s own be- 
guilmg words: “I failed in the 
attempt to make of my subject a 
snapshot that was not a grotesque. 
So I took refuge in an ampler scope. 
I wrote a reminiscential essay. From 
that essay I made an extract, which 
I gave to Mr Gosse. From that 
extract he made a quotation in his 


enchanting biography. The word 





quoted by him reappear in the midg 
of the whole essay as I wrote it, | 
dare not hope they are unashamed of 
their humble surroundings.” 

The reminiscential essay in its 


entirety is extant in ‘ And Even Now’ } 


for all to read should they think that 
the quotation accepted by Sir Edmund 
was inadequate. It is among the 
gems of biography, and perhaps Mr 
Gosse was prudent in perceiving that 
if a too radiant jewel is inserted the 
rest of the crown may be in danger of 


assuming the appearance of paste. | 
board. “In my youth the suburhs | 


were rather looked down on—I never 
quite knew why. It was held anom. 
alous, and a matter for merriment, 
that Swinburne lived in one of them. 
For my part, had I known as a fact 
that Catullus was still alive, I should 


have been as ready to imagine him f 
living in Putney as elsewhere. The 


marvel would have been merely that 
he lived. And Swinburne’s survival 
struck as surely as could his have 
struck in me the chord of wonder. . . .” 


After some thirty pages in which > 
Swinburne dances out of the print in | 


the very similitude of life itself (from 
his entry “shutting the door behind 
him as might anybody else, and 
advancing—a strange small figure in 
grey, having an air at once noble and 
roguish, proud and skittish,” through 


lunch when “he smiled only to him- [ 


self, and to his plateful of meat, and 
to the small bottle of Bass’s pale ale 
that stood before him—ultimate allow- 
ance of one who had erst clashed 
cymbals in Naxos,” to his darting up 
his library ladder after the meal to 


fondle archly his favourite volumes) | 


we come to the apocalyptic finale 
where Max perceives his companion 
beyond the reach or hurt of time. 


“But scant though my memories | 
are of the moments at The Pines, | 
very full and warm in me is the whole | 
fused memory of the two dear old 
men that lived there. I wish I had P 


Watts-Dunton’s sure faith in meetings 
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beyond the grave. I am glad I do not 
disbelieve that people may so meet. 
I like to think that some day in 
Elysium I shall—not without diffi- 


| dence—approach those two and re- 


introduce myself. I can see just how 
courteously Swinburne will bow over 
my hand, not at all remembering who 
Iam. Watts-Dunton will remember 
me after a moment, ‘Oh, to be sure, 
I’ve a great deal of 
work on hand just now—a great deal 
of work, but . . .,’ we shall sit down 
together on the asphodel, and I can- 


| not but think we shall have whisky- 


toddy even there. He will not have 
changed. He will still be shaggy and 
old and chubby, and will wear the 
same frock-coat, with the same creases 
in it. Swinburne, on the other hand, 
will be quite, quite young, with a full 
mane of flaming auburn locks, and no 


' clothes to hinder him from plunging 
' back at any moment into the shining 
| Elysian waters from which he will 


have just emerged. ... ‘He’s won- 
derfully active—active in mind and 
Watts-Dunton says to me. 
‘I come to the shore now and then, 


just to see how he’s getting on... . 


Look !—there’s Algernon going into 
the water again! He’ll tire himself 
out, he'll catch cold, he’ll > and 
here the old man rises and hurries 
down to the sea’s edge. ‘Now, 
Algernon,’ he roars, ‘I don’t want to 
interfere with you, but I do think, my 
dear old friend ’"—and then, with a 
guffaw, he breaks off, remembering 
that his friend is not deaf now nor 
old, and that here in Elysium, where 
no ills are, good advice is not needed.” 
' The passage is not only the quin- 
tessence of Max, but of biography. 
One can hardly recall any flashlight 
more vivid in the whole of our letters. 
Perhaps this is so because the picture 
is not a slice out of real life, but an 
imaginary fancy ; for a slice can only 
be a slice, whereas when a poet gets 
to work, as he does here (whether he 
writes verse or prose), the result is the 
whole cake. Into the deseription is 
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moulded the whole of “‘ those two dear 
old men,” Watts-Dunton, the culti- 
vated, affectionate busybody, and 
Algernon Charles Swinburne, the three 
names onomatopesically descriptive of 
that shimmering cascade of fire which 
fell upon the Victorian era like a burst 
of rockets on a Government office ; 
and, in addition, there is the whole of 
Max, stretched for once beyond the 
confines of epigram, suavity, and 
worldly charm, saluting the beauty of 
life, the wonder of genius, the sanctity 
of affection, and making no attempt 
to conceal that beneath the twinkle 
he is in love. A love, not only un- 
measured for the beauties of this 
world, but hesitantly, shyly hopeful 
that all that is real, not Watts-Dunton’s 
ethnology but his unselfishness, not 
Swinburne’s excesses but ‘ Atalanta in 
Calydon,’ once created cannot be 
destroyed. 

Yet I would not bring our subject 
to a close in Putney, where Max is in 
danger of being slightly eclipsed by 
the brilliance of his own portraiture of 
Swinburne, but rather I would say 
Good-bye in a spot where he is all 
alone. 

In the essay named ‘ William and 
Mary’ Max traces his contacts with 
that young married couple. William 
had been an undergraduate friend at 
Oxford—a socialist, a poet, and “ one 
of the principal pariahs of our College.” 
Not long after leaving Oxford, William 
married, and meeting Max in Cockspur 
Street, invited him to stay in “ a sort 
of cottage ” which was his new home. 
*T know you'll like my wife. She’s— 
well, she’s glorious!” Max stayed 
with William and Mary a number of 
times, and found the description of 
Mary correct. ‘‘ When William was 
alone with me, it was about Mary 
that he liked to talk, and that I my- 
self liked to talk too. And if, when 
I was alone with Mary, I seemed to 
be sounder than I was on the subject 
of William’s wonderfulness, who shall 
blame ?”’ Max was in France when 
he wrote to Mary, and William 
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answered the letter, telling of Mary’s 
death and that of the child she had 
died in bearing. Returning to Eng- 
land next day, Max saw William for 
the last time at the Charing Cross 
Hotel, before William was killed as a 
Press Correspondent in the Boer War. 
“T had a presentiment that he would 
not return, and a belief that he did 
not want to return.” It was twenty 
years later that Max, happening to 
journey that way, pilgrimaged back 
to the “sort of cottage ’—‘* back 
towards the past, for that past’s sake 
and honour.” Making his way through 
a wilderness of wet grass and weeds 
that had been their garden, he stood 
before the door and perceived a small 
knob of rusty iron. “‘ My hand drew 
back, wavered, suddenly closed on 
the knob. I heard the scrape of 
the wire—and then, from somewhere 
within the heart of the shut house, a 
tinkle. ... But there was no one io 
answer it, no footstep to come hither. 

Well, I could answer it; and 
again my hand closed on the knob, 
unhesitatingly this time, pulling farther. 
That was my answer; and the re- 
joinder to it was more than I had 
thought to hear—a whole quick 
sequence of notes, faint but clear, play- 
ful yet poignantly sad, like a trill of 
laughter echoing out of the past... . 
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It was so like something I had known, 
so recognisable, and, oh, recognising 





that I was lost in wonder. And long 
must I have remained standing 


that door, for I heard the sound often, f 
I must have rung again and 
again, tenaciously, vehemently, in my | 


often. 


folly.” 
Swinburne was a celebrity, but 


William and Mary were of comm f 
clay: such friends as you or I have 
known, or, with luck, might easily 


have known, for this land breeds 
many of their like. And I prefer to 


take leave of Max not in the scene of | 


his visiting the great, lest the impres. 
sion be given that he is only moved 
to eloquence in distinguished company, 


but pulling at the rusty bell of William | 


and Mary’s cottage among the weeds; 
tugging at that bell, and also tugging 
—we need not be ashamed to own it— 
at our heart-strings. 

And lest this last encounter seem 
too fraught with sorrow to be charac 
teristic, let me return to the essay on 
* Laughter ’ to quote a last ‘“‘ Maxim” 
which leaves things in proportion: 
“I think that if we were trying to 
determine from what inner source 
Mankind derives the greatest pleasure 
in life, you would agree with me that 
only the emotion of love takes higher 
rank than the emotion of laughter.” 
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CAIRO CONFERENCE. 





BY FRANELIN LUSHINGTON. 


“ And there were present the Picninnies, and the Joblillies, and the Garyalies, 
and the grand Panjandrum himself, with the little round button at top; and 
they all fell to playing the game of catch as catch can, till the gunpowder ran out 


at the heels of their boots.” —Samvuret Foore. 


In the autumn of 1943, when I 


| was serving in north Palestine, I 


received & mysterious cable from 


' G.H.Q. in Cairo ordering me to report 
' immediately to the Military Secretary. 


It was five o’clock in the evening 
of the following day, after a drive of 
450 miles, when I reported to G.H.Q., 


> and was told that I had been selected 


for an important appointment, so 


| secret that not even the Military 


Secretary himself had a notion what 
it was. 

Twenty-four hours later I at last 
found the man who was able to 
tell me. 

“You must understand that it’s 
all very hush-hush,” said the Brigadier, 
after he had sent his A.T.S. secretary 
out of the office, locked the door, 
looked in the 
cupboard and taken all necessary 
precautions, “‘and you are on no 
account to say a word to anyone 
outside about it.” 

I nodded in agreement. I had not 
the faintest idea what he was talking 
about, but I was so relieved to find 
somebody who knew why I was there 
and was prepared to tell me, that I 
would have agreed to anything. 

“ Well, first of all, Winston Churchill 


| isscoming to Cairo,” he went on, 
» dropping his voice a semitone lower. 


“But he must never be mentioned 
by name. When you refer to him 


| either by letter or over the telephone 
| or at any time you will speak of him 


as Colonel Warden.” 
I nodded again. 
“Next, President Roosevelt is 


' coming,” he said, once more lowering 
his voice, “and he, too, must never 
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be mentioned by name. He will 
always be referred to as the Admiral.” 

Again I nodded. It seemed to be 
the only thing to do. 

“* Lastly,” said the Brigadier, speak- 
ing by this time almost in a whisper 
and glancing once more in a con- 
spiratorial way at the door, the 
windows and the cupboard, ‘“ Chiang 
Kai-Shek and his wife are coming. 
Their code name is Celeste—Mr and 
Mrs Celeste.” 

He paused dramatically and waited 
for me to speak. My face must have 
expressed my bewilderment; for, as 
I said nothing, he went on: “ And 
you are going to look after them all. 
General M., the D.A.G., and myself 
are responsible for the general planning 
of the arrangements, but you will 
have to see to the details. Unfor- 
tunately the officer the War Office 
were sending out to tell us exactly 
what’s wanted in the way of office 
accommodation, conference rooms, and 
so on, hasn’t turned up, but we have 
got two girl secretaries here, who were 
at Washington and Casablanca, and a 
Paymaster Commander, who is some- 
thing to do with the War Cabinet, 
so I expect we shall manage somehow.” 

** Where are they all going to live ?” 
I asked. 

“ Who ? ” 

“Colonel Warden and the Admiral 
and the Celeste family.” 

“Billets have been arranged for 
them near Mena: By the way, the 
conferences are being held at Mena 
House, I forgot to tell you that, and 
Winston . . . I mean Colonel Warden, 


is taking over Mr Casey, the Minister’s 
villa, on the Mena-Alex. road. But 
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I can tell you all about that later. 
I’ve got a small staff collected for 
you, who are waiting to meet you 
in the main building. We'd better 
go across and see them. You will 
want a lot more, of course, but I 
thought you would like to select 
your own tomorrow.” 

On the way across to G.H.Q.— 
the Brigadier lived in a small office 
just outside—I asked if Stalin were 
coming. 

*“T don’t think so,” he said, “ but 
he may be. We haven’t heard any- 
thing about any Russians yet. But 
the Turkish President will be here 
later and will bring about forty 
Turks with him.” 

“When do you expect the first 
lot to arrive ?” 

“In about eight or nine days’ 
time.” 

While we were making our way 
through the labyrinth of buildings 
and passages that comprise G.H.Q. 
all the lights went out. Entering a 


doorway the Brigadier took my hand 
and guided me up five flights of 


stairs. By this time I was so bemused 
that I had a hazy impression the total 
cessation of light was something to 
do with the hush-hush policy regarding 
Colonel Warden and his friends. 

We opened another door, and I 
dimly discerned half a dozen figures 
grouped round a table. We announced 
our arrival. But nobody spoke. With- 
out ocular evidence that we were 
indeed what we pretended to be, 
my newly formed staff were giving 
no secrets away. 

The first three or four days were 
spent in collecting more staff and 
moving in. Owing to shortage of 
accommodation—there were less than 
150 bedrooms in the Mena House 
hotel—it was decided that the hotel 
should be entirely given up to officers 
and conference rooms, and that the 
delegates should live outside in villas 
while the administrative staff were 
put up in a large camp behind the 
Pyramids, which had once been General 
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Auchinleck’s headquarters. As wo 
were not certain of the exact numbe 
of delegates expected, we began by 
taking twenty villas along the Meng. 
Cairo road. Since Egypt was 4 
neutral country we were not able t 
commandeer these, as undoubtedly 
would have been done in England, 
and the Hirings officer had the delicats 
and difficult task of persuading their 
Egyptian owners to clear out without 
telling them why he was so anxioy 
that they should do so. Obviously 
there was only one way of doing this, 
by offering a high rent. As tim 
went on, and the arrival of more and 
more delegates was notified—the ful 
total at the end, including thei 
staffs, was between seven and eight 
hundred—the Egyptian, who is n 
fool, not unnaturally put up thf 
price. 

Some of the villas were ver 
luxurious. That rented for the Chief 
of Staff, a beautiful house with a 
large garden on the canal bank, 
belonged to an Egyptian Princess, and 
included silk sheets, a great quantity 
of silver, and some very remarkable 
oil paintings—remarkable in subject 
rather than style. 

Not all the villas, however, wer 
so well appointed, nor were the 
sanitary arrangements always strictly 
in accordance with European ideas. 
For instance, the Egyptian owner of 
Villa No. 19 had evidently not yet 
acquired the European habit of taking 
a daily bath, and in consequence the 
drainage system he had installed did 
not always prove adequate to European 
needs. The Quartermaster-General and F 
the Chief of Combined Operations, who F 
were his tenants, took so many baths 
that the drains, unable to stand the 
strain, were, like the Nile Valley, 
@ perennial state of flood. In respons FF 
to an urgent telephone call I went 
round there to find the garden 4 
morass, and the A.T.S. housekeeper, F 
an elderly Scotswoman with close 
cropped grey hair, in tears. I alwof 
found the D.A.G. and his secretary, 
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a very trim South African lady in 
silk stockings and neat brown shoes, 
standing in her kitchen, both of them 
ankle-deep in sewage. 

“But, surely, Sergeant Wauchope,” 
the General said soothingly, “ there 
must be a stoppage somewhere. This 
can’t be solely due to too many 
| baths 2” . 

Sergeant Wauchope, who had seen 
service in the last war and was equal 
to any emergency except floods of 
sewage, replied that she had rung up 
the former tenant, who said he had 
never found anything wrong with 
the drains. 

“He admitted he never used the 
| bathroom,” she added. 
| Disconsolately the little procession, 
| led by the sergeant, paddled its way 
| back to the gate. 

“Well, my boy,” the General said 
cheerfully, ‘‘ you’d better see to it 
at once. We can’t have poor Sergeant 
Wauchope upset,” and drove off in 
his car in the way that Generals do. 

While Hirings was collecting villas 
I was busy turning the bedrooms in 
the hotel into offices. The beds were 
first taken out and stored, and office 
furniture, collected from all over the 
Middle East, was then installed in 
their place. During the period of 
the Conference all staff officers at 
G.H.Q. below the rank of Brigadier 
had to give up their desks and use 
trestle-tables instead, which I believe 
caused a good deal of feeling, since 
» none of them knew why or for whom 
their precious desks had been taken 
» away. 

On the ground floor five rooms were 
| seb aside for conference rooms. In 
the largest, which was to be used by 
the Chiefs of Staff, a special forty- 
foot table was installed. The main 
' lounge, which had two entrances, 
one into the entrance hall and the 
other on to a verandah, was turned 
| into an office for the administrative 
staff. This eventually consisted of 
» % air liaison officer, who had a 
| direct line to both the main Cairo 
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airports; an Information Bureau, 
which was prepared to answer all 
questions about the Conference as 
well as supply maps and plans of 
Cairo, organise tours to places of 
interest in Egypt, issue admission 
cards to the Turf Club and the Gezira 
Sporting Club, and book seats for all 
theatres and cinemas ; a Field Cashier, 
who was ready to cash cheques on 
any bank in the world that was not 
in enemy hands; a Motor Transport 
Office, which supplied all ground 
transport, including the sixty-seven 
staff cars allotted to the delegates ; 
and an Accommodation Bureau, which 
was responsible for allotting not only 
the villas to each delegation, but the 
rooms in the villas to each individual. 
In order to make for easy communica- 
tion and quick liaison the American 
and British officers of each branch 
worked side by side. Each table or 
desk had its own telephone, but no 
typewriters were allowed. All the 
clerks and typists lived in tents in 
the grounds outside. 

During the first two days, while 
military lorries and fatigue parties 
of troops were pouring in and out 
of the gates, the bewildered residents, 
who had received very short notice 
to quit, were still in the hotel packing 
up as best they could and getting 
in our and each other’s way. The 
Swiss manager, who had been told 
nothing except that the hotel was 
wanted for an important military 
conference, was doing his best to help, 
but, as he was in complete igno- 
rance what all the hurly-burly was 
about, only succeeded in looking more 
bewildered than anybody else until 
at last, in despair, he disappeared 
altogether into some private hiding- 
place. Fortunately Major Jeffrey, 
who had been appointed to supervise 
all the catering arrangements, both 
in the villas and at the hotel, was a 
tower of strength and perfectly capable 
of carrying on without him. Large, 
fat, and smiling, he was the perfect 
maitre @hétel, and I never once saw 

P 
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him ruffled or upset. In addition 
to supplying all the food and drink 
he had to engage nearly a hundred 
native staff, since the majority of 
the villas had no staff at all. He was 
also responsible for the crockery and 
the pots and pans and was expected 
to produce, and actually did produce, 
a multitude of items including coffee 
percolaters, fly - whisks, hand - bells, 
primus stoves, and alarm clocks, which 
do not normally come within the 
range of a maitre dhétel at all. At 
least I should not have thought so, 
though I admit I am very ignorant 
of these things. Even the Americans 
failed to worry him when _ they 
demanded clams, pretzels, sundaes, 
and other unheard-of delicacies as 
well as ice-cream in unprecedented 
quantities. 

It was Jeffrey who solved the 
problem of the flowers. Obviously, 
no self-respecting President or Prime 
Minister, Field-Marshal, Chief of Staff, 
or Sea Lord could be _ expected 
to carry on without flowers. But 
the only way to get fresh flowers 
was to buy them in bulk in Cairo, 
seven miles away, and bring them 
back to Mena for distribution. So 
the flowers were organised on a milk- 
round basis with the meat. Every 
morning the A.T.S. housekeeper in 
each of the forty-seven villas ordered 
by telephone the joint and the flowers 
she required for the next day. The 
meat was then butchered by the 
Sergeant Butcher in the field butchery 
and delivered along with the flowers 
to each villa in the afternoon. 

Among the officers of the admini- 
strative staff whose duty it was to 
look after the comfort and well-being 
of the delegates, one of the busiest 
as well as one of the most popular 
was Major Wood. In appearance, 
Woodie was exactly like Mr Pickwick 
in uniform, or perhaps it would be 
more correct to say Mr Pickwick, 
had he worn uniform, would have 
looked exactly like Woodie, They 
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each had the same short legs, the 
same protruding tummy, the same 
rather round bald head, and the 
same benevolent all-embracing smile 
beaming from behind powerful glasses, 
At dinner in the big Mena Hous 
dining-hall, which was reserved for 
the administrative staff and the smaller 
fry among the delegates, it was 
customary for Woodie and Jeffrey 
to sit at the big table. While Jeffrey, 
who could never sit still for a minute, 
was continually jumping up, making 
sure that Rear-Admiral Huffin had 
his soup or that General Coffin was 
being served with the correct brand 
of wine, often seizing the bottle 
from the astonished suffragi and, 
napkin over arm in true professional 
style, pouring it out himself, Woodie 
entertained the company with a never. 
ending flow of stories. Suddenly the 
band would stop in the middle of 
a tune, the crowd of diners would 
cease talking for a moment, and in 
the silence the band would strike 
up again— 


** Happy birthday to You!” 


There was no mistaking whose birthday 
it was, as everyone at the table, except 


Woodie, was on his feet. It was Mr 
Pickwick’s birthday again. No one 
seemed to remember that it had also 
been his birthday last night and the 
night before that and the night before 
that again. After all, somebody had 
to sign the chit for all the wine we 
had drunk and all the cigars we wer 
about to smoke. 

In reality this signing of chits for 
drinks was not so serious as it seemed, 
since, although chits had to be made 
out in order that Jeffrey might keep 
some daily check on what was con- 
sumed and who consumed it, there 
was no final day of reckoning for the 
consumer. It was all free. The 
food was free, the drinks were free, 
even the bar was free. This, not 
unnaturally, caused some feeling among 
those who were not privileged to be 
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either delegates at the Conference or 
members of the Conference staff. When 
the news eventually leaked out that 
free drinks were to be had at Mena 
House most people said it was a 
scandal and at the same time tried 
to persuade their friends in the 
security police to give them a special 

It would have been difficult, 
however, to make any other arrange- 
ment. At Mena the British were 
the hosts. We had been royally 
entertained by the Americans at 
Washington, and were determined 
to show that we, too, knew what 
hospitality meant. We could hardly 
begin by charging them for their 
drinks. Nor could the native barmen 
and waiters be expected to know, 
among the medley of uniforms and 
lak of uniform, who were hosts and 
who were guests. Finally, it would 
not have been possible for junior 
British officers, on captain’s or sub- 
altern’s pay, to stand rounds of 
drinks to a constant succession of 
thirsty Americans. To those who 
object on principle to wine and cigars 
and joints of meat and flowers at a 
time when the country is fighting for 
its life, and most people are living on 
spam and dried eggs and a glass of 
invigorating water, I can only say 
that, even in war-time, there are 
moments when it is good to make a 
gesture. The great majority who 
attended the Conference were not 
English. There were Turks, Americans, 
French, Chinese and many others, and 
they came from all over the world. 
To many of them who thought that 
Britain was on its last legs, reduced 
tothe lowest depth of penury and 
hard living, the style in which the 
Conference was run may have brought 
confidence and comfort. 

The security arrangements, which 
were not my responsibility, were 
extremely thorough. The delegates 
were guarded by three thousand troops, 
including a regiment of tanks and 
nearly a hundred anti-aircraft guns. 
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Armed police and guards patrolled 
the perimeters of Mena House and 
the villas occupied by the three 
principals, all of which were surrounded 
by high barbed-wire fences. No 
aeroplane was allowed in the air 
within ten miles of Mena House, and 
at night the sky was bright with 
searchlights. It was impossible to 
move anywhere on the ground either 
by night or day without having a 
tommy-gun pushed into your stomach 
and hearing a gruff voice demanding 
your pass. In addition to these 
military guards, security personnel 
in plain clothes were provided as 
personal bodyguards for the V.I.P.s. 
(Very Important Personages), who 
were also accompanied by armed 
escorts in jeeps whenever they left 
the perimeter of their villas. 

In the atmosphere of intense secrecy 
that shrouded the proceedings I was 
a little surprised to be handed one 
morning, a week before the delegates 


were due to arrive, a large envelope 
addressed to :— 


President FRANKLIN D. RoosEvELt, 
President of the United,States, 
Mena House, 
Cairo, 
Egypt. 


It turned out to be a_ begging 
letter from an American lady who 
kept an orphanage at Assiut. 

Two days later the General, more 
familiarly known throughout the Middle 
East as Jumbo, paid an early call, 
and took me into the little office 
reserved for the D.A.G., who was 
away. 

“The Americans say,” he began, 
“that the Germans know all about 
the Conference, and they are trying 
to stop Roosevelt coming. Do you 
think if we moved it to Luxor you 
could get everything ready in ten 
days’ time ?” 

“No,” I replied, “ we shall hardly 
be ready here before they arrive. 
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There isn’t the slightest hope of our 
being ready if we have to move.” 

** Never mind,” Jumbo said, ‘‘ Win- 
ston is coming, whatever happens. He 
is determined that the Conference shall 
be held in the shadow of the Pyramids ! 
I shall order another British battalion 
down and some more anti-aircraft 
guns and leave it to him to persuade 
the Americans.” 

The Admiral, however, was taking 
no chances. The night he came to 
dinner with Colonel Warden he brought 
four G. men with him, who, much 
to the annoyance of Mr Churchill’s 
personal detective, took complete 
possession of the Prime Minister’s 
villa. One G. man sat on the front 
doorstep, one on the back, one outside 
the lavatory, and the fourth at the 
entrance to the dining-room itself, 
each with a cigar in the corner of 
his mouth. Seeing that he was not 
wanted, the indignant inspector from 
Scotland Yard retired in disgust. 

A most elaborate telephone system 
connecting the villas with Mena House 
and the offices in the hotel with one 
another and with the conference rooms 
was set up by G.H.Q. Signals, who 
built an exchange in Mena House 
which operated three switchboards 
controlling over 250 telephones, includ- 
ing a number of ‘secraphones.’ A 
few days before the delegates arrived 
Captain S., who was in charge of 
all the arrangements inside Colonel 
Warden’s perimeter, showed me a 
neat little gadget screwed to the 
bottom of the Prime Minister’s desk 
by means of which every time he 
lifted the telephone receiver a bell 
rang in the secretary’s room next 
door. 

“There’s another one exactly like 
it in his room in Downing Street,” 
he said. ‘In the old days he used 
to ring up Roosevelt on the long 
distance and then forget to tell any- 
body what they had talked about. 
Now, when Miss L. hears the bell 
she listens-in on the telephone in her 


room and writes down the whok 
conversation in shorthand.” 

“Does Winston himself know about 
this ? ” I asked. 

S. smiled and looked wise. “] 
don’t know,” he said. 

Mr Churchill’s private typist and 
shorthand writer was a Canadian 
and had been with him four year, 
She didn’t have much of a life 
poor girl. I tried for a whok 
week to get her to come out and 
dine with us, but every night her 
answer was the same. The P.M, 
wanted her. She would sit writing 
to his dictation till two o’clock in 
the morning and be expected back 
on duty again at nine. He himself 
seemed to thrive on a minimum of 
sleep. After she had gone he would 
send for one of his male secretaries 
and ask him to read a novel to him, 
usually something by Trollope or 
Jane Austen, till he went to sleep. 
He did not get up early, very often 
not much before mid-day, but by 
that hour he had already done a vast 
amount of work in bed. 

In the courtyard of his villa the 
Royal Engineers had built for him a 
War Room similar to the one in 
Downing Street. There were no 
windows. The high walls, on which 
were pinned the maps of the seven 
seas and of the fighting fronts, were 
flood-lit from above. A staff of ex- 
perts was on duty night and day 
keeping the maps up to date, so that 
one could see at a glance the exact 
location of each convoy, U-boat pack 
or fighting division all over the world. 
After dinner, Colonel Warden liked 
to take his guests to the War Room 
and expound to them his conception 
of military strategy. The night that 
the Celeste family came to dine they 
spent over an hour in there. It is 
pleasant to picture Mr and Mrs 
Chiang alone with the Prime Minister 
in this brightly lighted room listening 
intently while he explained to them 
how he proposed to win the war. 
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The Chinese delegation, which was 
the smallest delegation and the first 
to arrive, turned out to be the 
most difficult to please. To begin 
with, they appeared at a Cairo airport 
at four o’clock one morning, thirty- 
six hours sooner than they were 
expected. Our arrangements for the 
reception of our guests were not 
fully completed, and it was nearly 
an hour later before the R.A.F. 
managed to get through to the officer 
on duty at Mena House. It was 
unfortunate that he happened to be 
a new boy, whose predecessor, having 
been suddenly taken ill, had omitted 
to tell him the code names of the 
VILP.s. The R.A.F. knew nothing 
about code names either, or if they 
did they had forgotten them, but 
in the book of instructions it was 
laid down that the officer on duty 
muss at once inform G.H.Q. and 
the Embassy when anyone specially 
important arrived. Long before break- 
fast half Cairo knew that Chiang 
Kai-Shek and Madame Chiang were 
on their way to Mena. 

Meanwhile, the Generalissimo and 
his wife with a staff of sixteen, includ- 
ing six Chinese Generals, two Colonels 
and a Vice-Admiral, had all arrived 
at Spinks Villa on the Mena-Alex. 
road. Captain C., the officer detailed 
to look after them, had been hurriedly 
pulled out of bed and was still half 
asleep. On the steps of the villa 
he found the Chinese party and their 
luggage. When he pointed out that 
there was only room for six in Spinks, 
including the Generalissimo and _ his 
wife, he was told that the Generalissimo 
insisted that they must all be under 
the same roof as himself. After a 
good deal of argument a compromise 
was eventually reached and thirteen 
people were crammed into Spinks, 
whilss the remaining three shared 
the other two villas reserved for 
them. 

I was finishing breakfast when C. 
Tang me up. “It’s Mrs Celeste,” 
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he said; “she has given me a list of 
all the things she wants and I was 
wondering if you could help.” 

** What are they ?”’ I asked. 

“Well, first of all, she says she 
must have a car with a blue label 
like the one the Generalissimo has.” 

A blue label on the windscreen 
of a car indicated that the owner 
could go where he pleased without 
being stopped by the security police. 
An escort of two jeeps, one in front 
and one behind, both manned with 
tommy-gunners, went with it. Only 
three blue labels had been authorised 
by the D.A.G., one for Colonel Warden, 
one for the Admiral, and the third 
for Mr Celeste. 

‘** What else does she want ?” 

** It’s rather a long list.”” C. coughed 
deprecatingly. ‘“‘ Perhaps it might be 
better if you wrote it down.” 

Eventually I wrote as follows :— 


“To be sent at once to Spinks Villa 
for the use of Mrs Celeste— 


1 Saloon Staff Car with blue label. 
1 packet of pins. 

5 yards black cloth. 

3 electric irons. 

1 alarm clock. 

1 bottle of unfermented grape juice. 
1 diothermic bath.” 


Neither C. nor anyone else knew 
what a diothermic bath was. Woodie 
had a brain-wave and suggested it 
sounded medical, so I rang up the 
Director of Medical Services and 
asked him to send one to Spinks at 
once. The Director, with whom I 
had had already a slight passage of 
arms because I had been unable to 
supply him with a villa and could 
only offer him the croquet lawn for 
a Medical Post and Dental Centre, 
replied that it was quite impossible as 
there was only one in the whole of 
Cairo and that was already in use 
at the General Hospital known as 
the 15th Scottish, However, he 
yielded to persuasion, and by twelve 
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o'clock everything on C.’s list had had gold wrist- watches, and ac 
been sent down to Spinks Villa. of the batmen and guards more tha 
Neither the Generalissimo nor his £10 a-piece, and he still had enoug, 
wife was quite like an ordinary mortal. money to set any one of them 
There was, I suppose, no reason why in business for life. Could I thin 
they should be. I imagine that in of any alternative to more gol 
China the customs and habits of the wrist-watches? I suggested the money 
people, as well as their standards of should be distributed among tho» 
life, are very different from ours. It looking after the other delegates why 
is only natural that their rulers should gave no tips at all. 
be different too. Chiang Kai-Shek, The night before he left, the Turkish 
when he was not conducting official President gave a dinner-party 





































business, used to spend his time in which Mr Churchill was the chigf 2 
the garden meditating in the Chinese guest. Anthony Eden, the Foreig before 
way. During these periods it was Secretary, was also present. Th while 
an understood thing that he was on only language in which they couli— ¥* ™ 
no account to be disturbed. All all three mutually converse was French, his ol 
matters, except matters of State, While Mr Churchill on his right wa ribbon 
were settled by Madame Chiang. telling the President the story of hi explaix 
Like most autocrats, Madame was trip to Teheran, Mr Eden on his lef yet b 
very direct, and an order from her was explaining, sotto voce, what Mf ™Y' 
produced a nervous scurry among the Churchill was trying to say. Aig oomm 
Chinese admirals and generals that last Mr Churchill could bear it m 300,00 
suggested that in her own country, longer: ‘ Anthony,” he said, leaning "™T 
like the Queen of Hearts in Alice in across the table, “I do wish you to It § 
Wonderland, she had only one way wouldn’t keep translating my French night 
of settling a difficulty whatever its into French.” compe 
nature. But Captain C., who early Between the departure of the Chines May, 
formed the habit of dealing with her and the arrival of the Turks we ha—™ Ce 
direct, was of opinion that any such a quiet week at Mena while everyone called 
suggestion was entirely false. It is of importance flew off to Teheran to —p 2" 
true that when she returned from a meet Stalin. On the way back the — ve 
shopping expedition in Cairo at 7 P.M. combined Chiefs of Staff spent twenty: f I 
and ordered dinner for twenty-five in four hours in Jerusalem. ‘The day —p 5"8@ 
five minutes, regardless of the fact they returned six Russian General § 
that dinner had previously been ordered were also reported to be at Jo there 
for ten at 8.30, he was at first a little Payne field, the American airport whol 
nonplussed. But he soon discovered outside Cairo. As their arrival wa I 
that, provided he agreed immediately totally unexpected and no arrange DAS 
with her requests, however unreason- ments had been made to issue them § ™ * 
able they might seem, nothing was with passes, I went to the entrance — “)- 
said if they were not carried out. of the perimeter to meet them. Af ¥ 
The Chinese were succeeded by special luncheon was ordered, and Th 







the Turks, who were easier to manage, various military notables left thei 
but whose ideas on tipping were offices in Cairo to welcome them 
even more orientally lavish. For After waiting nearly an hour without 








whereas the Celestes had given C. result I rang up the airport, and was Td 
a cheque for a beggarly £300 the told the Russians were still in the nib 
Turkish party had handed him half Mess, where they appeared to bef “’ 
as much again. Once more poor C. enjoying themselves. About thre foun 
rang me up. What was he to do? o’clock they arrived. I remember — “™ 
Both the A.T.S. housekeepers already thinking they looked very young # diff 
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be Generals, but, owing to language 
difficulties, it was some time before 
we discovered they were all below 
the rank of captain and that they 
had nothing whatever to do with 
the Conference, of whose very existence 
they had, up till an hour or so ago, 
been completely ignorant. In passing 
through Cairo they had expressed a 
wish to see the Pyramids, and, some- 
what to their surprise, had immedi- 
ately found themselves féted like kings. 

On the 6th December, three days 
before the delegates left, Mr Churchill, 
while inspecting the 4th Hussars, 
was astonished to find that no one in 
his old regiment was wearing the 
ribbon of the Africa Star. The Colonel 
explained that the ribbon had not 
yet been issued. Mr Churchill was 
annoyed. He had told the House of 
Commons that in Africa and in Italy 
300,000 men were wearing it. He 
ordered that everyone who was entitled 
to it should put up the ribbon before 
nightfall. Unfortunately, although the 
campaign in Africa had ended in 
May, the ribbon had not yet arrived 
in Cairo. At tea-time the D.A.G. 
called a conference consisting of the 
Brigadier and myself to discuss this 
grave matter. 

“Tve tried everywhere,” the 
Brigadier said, pushing his untasted 
bun to the side of his plate, “and 
there isn’t a yard of ribbon in the 
whole country.” 

“Tt’s very awkward,” replied the 
DAG. “ There’s a big cocktail party 
on tonight. I don’t know what he'll 
say when he sees that nobody’s 
wearing it.” 

This time it was my turn to have 
& brain-wave. ‘“‘What about the 
Indian reinforcement camp down the 
road?’ I asked. 

Two thousand yards of Africa Star 
tibbon which had gone the whole 
way out to India and back again was 
found in the camp, and the camp 
commandant, on being told of our 
difficulty, gladly lent us what was 
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needed. For the next hour the 
precincts of Mena were strangely 
quiet while three thousand men and 
fifty girls frantically sewed the new 
ribbon on their chests. 

No one had enjoyed the Conference 
more than my driver, Holdstock. 
He had seen all the great ones of the 
earth, had driven many of them to 
and from their villas, and had an 
intimate knowledge of what they ate 
and drank and of how they lived, 
In the evenings, when he and his 
fellow drivers sat together over their 
beer in the canteen, they discussed 
their fares. They were often joined 
by the batmen. A batman, being a 
personal servant, has a special insight 
into his master’s private inner life 
which is denied to all but a wife. 
If the saying be true that no man 
is a hero to his valet, it is also true 
that no soldier is a field-marshal to 
his batman. MHoldstock had other 
sources of information besides the 
drivers and the batmen. These were 
the A.T.S. housekeepers. Anything 


the men missed one may be sure 
was not overlooked by the observant 


eyes of the women. No doubt if I 
had encouraged Holdstock to talk 
I should have learnt a lot about the 
ways of Generalissimos, the habits 
and manners of Air Vice-Marshals, 
and the peculiarities of Presidents, 
Prime Ministers, and Admirals of the 
Fleet, things that are not generally 
known to the world. I might even 
have founded a new philosophy for 
myself based on the fact that men 
are not only born equal, but they 
remain fundamentally the same. On 
being told that a Prime Minister in 
his bath looks much like an ordinary 
man, and that a Field-Marshal when 
he stubs his toe uses much the same 
language as a private soldier, it would 
not be unreasonable to draw this 
conclusion. Yet the instinct for 
reverence is strong. The desire to 
look up rather than down or even 
along one’s own level is instinctive. 
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Holdstock, who knew so much, who 
had so many opportunities for dis- 
illusionment, still managed to retain 
@ measure of respect for human great- 
ness however wedded it might be to 
human fallibility. 

“You see, sir,” he said, speaking 
of someone whose name was well 
known to newspaper readers in two 
continents, “you can’t get away 
from the fact that he’s a great man 
even if he does sometimes lose his 
temper with his batman.” 

Which seemed to me to be an 
excellent answer to those little men 
who are always trying to pull the 
great off their pedestals by exposing 
their foibles and weaknesses. A man 
so perfect as to be without human 
failings would no longer be a man, 
but a god, and as such might be 
worshipped perhaps, but not loved. 
For it is difficult to love abstractions. 
We love people all the more, and should 
not admire them the less, because 
they are made in the same mould as 
ourselves. 
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The Conference was over. 


The 


captains and the kings had departed, J 
But there was still a good deal to hb fF 


done. It is not everyone who cay 


say that once for a whole fortnight f 
he owned a luxury hotel, and, as such F 
a thing is never likely to happen tof 


me again, I take this opportunity} 


athe 


of recording the fact in writing | 
After the delegates had gone it took | 


us just over a fortnight to clear up, 
and during that time I was, or liked 
to think I was, the virtual owner of 
Mena House. 


It was universally agreed that no} 


better opportunity for giving a party 
would ever occur again. So, a few 


days before Christmas, we engagal f 


a dance band and invited the manager 
and his wife and all our friends in 
Cairo to dine. 


At the party, which i 


lasted from seven in the evening till} 
five in the morning, the D.A.G.:) 
secretary was the belle of the ball, 
while Jeffrey excelled himself as master > 
of the ceremonies, and I danced the 


polka with Mr Pickwick. 
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